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~~ Suggest _ 
FOR SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT... 


Auditorium Chairs—plain plywood, pre-war upholstered 
chairs and folding chairs—all can be furnished without 











priority rating. 


FOR CLASS GIFTS... 


American Flag, Tennessee State Flag, Steel Flag Pole, 
Stage Curtain, and Stage Furniture—all can be furnished 
without priority rating. 


FOR SPRING CLEANING... . 


Window Shades, Brooms and Mops, Cleaning Material, 
and Janitor Supplies. 


FOR SCIENCE DEPARTMENTS .. . 


Biology and Chemistry Supplies 
Home Economics Equipment. 








| ! 
THREE GOOD POINTERS: | 


1. Buy Early 

2. Buy Conservatively 

| 3. Buy from a Dependable 
HHHIII Source 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Write for your copy of our 
new Spring Catalogue 
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Kia ora, says the New Zealander when he wants 
to give you his best wishes. The American soldier 
says it another way. Have a “Coke”, says he, and 
in three words he has made a friend. It’s a phrase 
that says, Welcome, neighbor, from Auckland to 


-the global 
Albuquerque, from New Zealand to New Mexico. Boe gues high ‘sign 





"Round the globe, Coca-Cola stands for the pause 





“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


It’s natural for popular names 
My to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
# tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke”: 


that refreshes,—has become the high-sign between 
friendly-minded people. So, of course, Coca-Cola 


belongs in your icebox at home. 
COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 

































Some day this war will be won by America and her Allies. N. ( 
Dd. S 

Our first duty meanwhile is to meet the demands of the war. This we are doing. ENO 

The going hasn’t always been easy or comfortable. We believe 

you understand the reasons, and we appreciate your patience, 

your good-humored acceptance of inconvenience. 

And we'd like you to know our ideas of comfort and style go far beyond 

what we’re able to offer today. That’s why we print the picture below. C.H 

It will give you some idea of how we’d like to serve you—how we're 

looking and planning ahead right now to make futurc 

railroad travel a thrillingly pleasant experience. - 

I 

It can’t be done all at once. It will take money | 

and time. X 

But you can be sure of one thing. Our goal is Me? 

to give future America the finest transportation 

the world has ever seen. Cari 
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SUPERIOR 


NEW BUSES? 





MAINTENANCE? 











CONTACT YOUR 





If you are urgently in need of a new bus—contact 
your Superior Distributor at once. He will help 
you fill in and expedite your application. He will 
help you secure the chassis and body, as long as 
they are available, in the shortest possible time. 
Your Superior Distributor is thoroughly familiar 
with the routine of securing new equipment under 
wartime conditions and this experience can save 


you time and trouble. Don’t hesitate to call on him. 


Here again your Superior Distributor has the 
answer. He can give quick delivery on repair and 
replacement parts. To keep equipment at maxi- 
mum efficiency, call your Superior Distributor! 


And keep in touch with Superior! It is very 
possible that more buses will be made available 
than is now forecast. In any event, Superior Coach 
will build as many coaches as possible, consistent 
with the war effort, and they’ll be Superior all-steel 
safety coaches, better-built than ever because of 
new experience acquired from exacting production 


for the armed forces. 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES © CARTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


104 TALLY RD., CHATTANOOGA 





1182 KANSAS ST., MEMPHIS 
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Critorial Comment .. . 


STICK TO THE JOB 


Teachers of Tennessee are leaving the profession daily. 
Many of these teachers are going into industry where the 
remuneration is far greater than the salary received from 
teaching. Others are going into branches of the armed 
services now open to women. 

Should teachers remain in the profession when they can 
make much higher salaries at other work? It would be 
difficult to convince them that they should continue teach- 
ing. 

Should teachers leave the profession for work that pays 
as little or less than teaching because they consider it 
patriotic to do so? The WAVES, the WACS, and the 
SPARS are working earnestly to recruit teachers for the 
service. These organizations are not to be criticized for 
this recruiting, because teachers make excellent additions 
to these branches of the service. But should the teachers 
leave the profession to enlist in these organizations? 

The following from an article by Millicent J. Taylor in 
"The Christian Science Monitor" gives an excellent an- 
swer to this question: 


Do you realize you are doing one of the most glorious jobs in the 
world? Yours it is to help our children find and take the demo- 
cratic way. Yours it is to open up the treasures of man's heritage. 
Yours it is to help clear eyes that face a difficult world to go on 


shining. 
Yet sometimes it seems as though you underrate all this—almost 
apologize for doing it. ‘l am only a teacher,” you say. And each 


year many of you—alas, so many!—look wistfully at other professions, 
seeking change, seeking relief, perhaps, from the extraordinary de- 
mands of your own. 

"| love the children, and | love teaching,” you say. Then you 
add, "‘—but..." It is this "but..." that would send you into other 
work that can be done by many others; whereas yours, for which you 
have precious experience, cannot. Without you, children will go un- 
taught or not so well taught. 

It isn't that you aren't interested in Jimmy and Barbara and dark- 
eyed Angelo, even if they do make it mighty difficult at times. 
Sometimes you even feel that you may be what is called "a born 
teacher.” 

Perhaps it is, rather, the low salary, the unsatisfactory living ar- 
rangements, the long hours and extra duties, the community inter- 
ference with your life, the criticism of parents, and the astounding 
absence of expressed appreciation. 

Facing this, you at times seem convinced you should be doing 
something else. And this is understandable. But there is a war 
going on. A desperate war. There are many difficult war jobs to be 
be done, at home and overseas. Many a task is being bravely done 
by someone who would prefer a job less grueling. Yet, clear-eyed 
men and women, chins up, carry on. 

You are needed as teachers, my friends—needed as never before. 
Boys and girls need you. Servicemen fighting overseas, who have left 
children of school age at home, need you. A war-torn and sorely 
disrupted world needs you. 

“lam only a teacher,’ you have said. You are a teacher? How 
proud and humbly grateful you can be that this great work is yours! 
Would you lift your profession up where it belongs? Then do away 
with apologies. Each of you can say with lifted chin and shining 
eyes, “Yes, | am a teacher." You love it. You know its value. You 
know, too, its immeasurable rewards. 

Parents and other citizens—even your pupils—will take your pro- 
fession at the value you give it. Help the citizens of your community 
to realize it is the most sacred trust, the most thrilling job. Watch 
among your pupils for the best candidates for the aan Daal and so 
light the way that they may consider the high calling of teaching as 
@ possible lifework. 

An editor who deeply loves education, looking out across a bruised 
and heartsick world, offers this word to you who are in the great 
work of teaching school. 


There is no more patriotic and necessary work to be 
done than teaching the boys and girls of this land. If 
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you leave the profession, who will replace you? You 
have done a wonderful work this year and there is much 
yet to be done. Will you stick to the job? 


REGISTER AND VOTE 


Hundreds of years ago the fight for human liberties 
began. Down through the years many men and. women 
have been martyrs to the cause. This country was founded 
because of a desire for human liberties. Wars have been 
fought and are being fought to preserve it as a "land of 
the free and the home of the brave." 

It has not been so always. There were religious and 
property qualifications for voting for many years. For 
many more years, women were denied the right of 
franchise. There was a period in our history when people 
were held in slavery and denied all human liberties. Long 
and bitter fights have eliminated all these restrictions on 
the ballot, but there remains. the poll tax requirement. 
Boys from eighteen to twenty-one years of age fight for 
their country, but they cannot vote. 

Even though the fight for the right to vote has not been 
finished, great progress has been made. The right to vote 
is not only a right, but it is also a privilege and a responsi- 
bility. Those of us who have this right should use it in- 
telligently and regularly. It is a mark of good citizenship 
to do so. Teachers are training for citizenship and they 
should set an example by: registering, paying poll tax, 
and voting. 

There are organizations in the state pledged to securing 
the largest registration and turning out the largest vote 
possible. The teachers heartily concur in this movement 
because it is good citizenship to use the right of franchise, 
and the teachers now, as always, propose to teach good 
citizenship by precept and by example. 


«* 

TENNESSEE CONGRESSMEN AND FEDERAL AID 

At a recent meeting of the National Secretaries of 
State Education Associations held in Washington the 
present status of the Federal Aid Bill was discussed. 
Briefly here is the status. 

The Senate Committee on Education and Labor will 
report S. 637 for action without the crippling Langer 
Amendment any time they think they have enough votes 
to pass the bill without the amendment. Efforts are being 
made to secure the necessary votes. 

The Committee on Education in the House has voted 
to hold hearings on H. R. 2849. Efforts have been made 
since February | to get the dates of the hearing set, but 
the Committee continues to delay. Frankly, this Com- 
mittee is not favorable to the bill and the chances of 
getting the bill reported out are slim. Consideration is 
being given by the sponsors of the bill to attempting to 
remove it from the Committee by petition. This may be 
done if 218 Representatives sign such a petition. 

Part of the program of this meeting in Washington was 
given over to the Secretaries that they might visit with 





their Congressmen. The Tennessee Delegation is practi- 
cally unanimous in support of the Federal Aid Bill. 

Senator McKellar was extremely busy and there was 
time only for paying respects to the Senior Senator. He 
will undoubtedly keep his record clear of having never 
voted against an education bill. 

Senator Stewart is intensely interested in S. 637. He 
fought for it on the floor of the Senate and he will continue 
to fight for it. The N. E. A. lists him as one of the strong 
supporters of the bill. He was covered up with work 
but seemed delighted to discuss conditions in Tennessee 
and the possibilities of S. 637. 

Mr. Carroll Reece of the First District reaffirmed his 
support and it is certain that he will lend every effort 
toward getting the bill considered in the House. 

Mr. John Jennings, Jr., of the Second District was not 
contacted in Washington, but a letter from him states 
that he will aid in getting the bill to the floor of the House. 

Mr. Estes Kefauver is a real friend of education. He 
pledges his continued support and states in a letter of 
February 16, "I am very much in favor of Congressman 
Ramspeck's bill for federal aid for education. | have 
talked with the Congressman about the measure, and | 
shall do all | can to assist with its passage.’ 

Mr. Albert Gore of the Fourth District makes this en- 
couraging statement in a letter of February 7: 

It might possibly be of interest to you that | was instrumental in 
getting the House Committee on Education to hold hearings on the 
bill and that | have asked to appear before the Committee as a 


witness. Please give me all the data you have about the situation 
in Tennessee in order that | may present a thorough case. 


Mr. Jim McCord of the Fifth District pledged strong 
support of the bill and since this personal contact he 
writes, "'l assure you that | am grateful for the opportunity 
to serve you in connection with H. R. 2849." 

Mr. Percy Priest of the Sixth District is genuinely inter- 
ested in education and he will fight for the schools at every 
opportunity. His stand on this bill has been clear from 
the beginning. 

Mr. Wirt Courtney of the Seventh District was in com- 
mittee meetings and was not contacted in Washington. 
He writes on February 18, "You may rest assured that | 
will continue to do all | can toward the passage of H. R. 
2849." 7 

Mr. Tom Murray of the Eighth District writes on Febru- 
ary 16, “You may rest assured that | will make the strongest 
kind of fight for the bill, as | am intensely interested in its 
passage.’ Mr. Murray has urged Mr. Barden, chairman 
of the House Committee on Education, to set an immediate 
date for hearings on the bill. 

Mr. Jere Cooper of the Ninth District has never com- 
mitted himself to H. R. 2849. However, he writes on 
February 18, “Il assure you that | am intensely interested 
in the cause of education and with the problems facing 
our school teachers in Tennessee, and | am always anxious 
to be of assistance to them in every way possible. | have 
always been, and | am now, anxious to lend my help in 
every way that | can to the great cause of education." 

Mr. Clifford Davis of the Tenth District renews his 
pledge to do everything possible for H. R. 2849. He was 
interested in conditions in the state and he will, no doubt, 
make a strong fight for the passage of the bill. 

It was a pleasure and a privilege to call on these gentle- 
men in their offices and see them at work. Tennessee 
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should be proud of its representation in Congress. The 
teachers of Tennessee may rest assured that they will not 
be embarrassed by the stand our Senators and Represent- 
atives will take on S. 637 and H. R. 2849. 

This report is not intended to raise the hopes of the 
teachers too high, but to give you recent opinions from 
your Congressmen and to let you know that the fight is 
still on. = 


N. E. A. MEMBERSHIP 

Tennessee has gone over the top in membership in the 
N. E. A.! Our quota was 6,000; our membership on Feb- 
ruary 26 was 6,398. The N. E. A. director and your sec- 
retary wish to extend thanks for your fine cooperation. 
We have shown a wonderful gain in membership. This is 
indicative of your growing interest in your profession. 
Every teacher who joins should profit much and the N. E. A. 
will be stronger than ever before. 

If you have not joined and plan to do so, send your 
two dollars to T. D. Martin, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. The N. E. A. Journal will come to you 
for a year from the date of your enrollment. We have 
an excellent chance to lead the nation in percentage of 
increase. That would be a fine accomplishment for the 
teachers of the state. Will you help? 


ca 
THE WEST TENNESSEE MEETING 
An excellent program has been arranged for the meet- 
ing in Memphis on April 7-8. Those in charge of arrange- 
ments merit congratulations from all of us for their fine 
work. The program is listed elsewhere in this issue of the 
magazine. € 


Avenues of Mexico 
ALICE GIBSON HEAP 


Mexicans arrange upon the sidewalks 

Their fruits and vegetables, in designs 

Artistic as tones of a symphony. 

They use their tuneful phrases to wheedle 
Senoras who appear with shopping bags 

To buy kitchen pots from those who traveled 
Many kilometers to the market 

Carrying upon their backs pottery, 

Which they dug and shaped with their own hands. 


A senorita in a lacy veil, 

With white lilies and blue hydrangeas, 

Stands in the doorway of an ancient church. 
Bare feet tread upon the cobblestone streets. 
Grown-up men ride by on tiny burros, 

And boys balance breadbaskets on their heads. 


In gardens hidden by patio walls 

Children play beneath bougainvillea vines. 
Homes are like skillfully tooled leather. 
Fathers return from work—mothers call them 
To meals with leisurely conversation. 

Like the colored threads of a serape 

Family life becomes interwoven 

With their church, their schools, and with business. 
There is harmony as finely tempered 

As hammered silver or wrought-iron doors. 
Their words are like obsidian and jade; 
Delicate as bits of hand-woven lace, 

They form baskets for Mexican thought. 
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Why Have a Hot Lunch Program? 


R. LEE THOMAS 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools 
State Department of Education 





Mental alertness and physical health 
are prerequisites to effective living and 
learning. In order to be healthy and 
alert, children must eat nutritious 
foods and practice other important 
health habits. Comparatively few 
school children can go to their homes 
for the noon meal. Hence the school 
lunch is the only plan whereby most 
school children can have well balanced, 
palatable lunches served in clean, sani- 
tary, and attractive surroundings. An 
adequate school lunch is essential to 
the physical well-being of many school 
children; it is important to all school 
children. It should be an integral part 
ot the curriculum which includes all of 
the activities in which children engage 
under the direction of the teacher. 

The hot lunch program offers many 
opportunities for enriching and vitaliz- 
ing instruction. Teachers in schools of 
all types are taking advantage of these 
opportunities by having the children 
share the responsibilities and assist in 
the operation of the school lunch. The 
benefits derived from this participation 
are many and varied. 


BETTER HEALTH AND NUTRITION 


Boys and girls do not grow strong 
and develop good habits of eating 
and food selection by mere reading, 
talking, writing, and drawing pictures 
about these things. Actual experiences 
in real life situations are needed in de- 
veloping physical stamina and habits 
and attitudes which will function in real 
ife. Food is the fuel and building 
material of the body, hence eating is 
an ideal learning experience. It is 
necessary that children eat enough of 
the different kinds of food to enable 
them to grow up strong and healthy. 
it is equally essential that they have a 
favorable attitude toward all foods 
necessary for health and growth and 
that they have a knowledge of the im- 
portance of the right kinds of food to 
healthy growth, resistance to fatigue, 
attractive appearance, and physical 
well-being.* 





*Nutrition Education in the Elementary 
Schools, United States Office of Education, 
August, 1943. 
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Improved health and gains in weight 
are the benefits most frequently re- 
ported by schools which serve good 
hot lunches. The comment of Giles 
County School Lunch Director is typi- 
cal: "Children have better health than 
ever before. In schools where children 
are weighed with regularity, they have 
shown a gain of from one to eleven 
pounds since the lunchrooms were 
opened last fall.'’ 


the person who submitted it. The 
author of the menu is given a free lunch 
on the day it is used. 

The teacher of a one-room school 
in Cocke County uses the short rest 
period at the end of the meal to do 
some good teaching on food selection 
and nutrition. The children study the 
seven basic foods. 

Teachers generally use the school 
lunch activities in teaching table man- 





To the Teachers of Tennessee: 


production and conservation. 


March 15, 1944 


The wide participation of schools in the Hot Lunch Program 
is most gratifying. This is a most effective way to supply the food 
needs of children and to teach lessons of health and nutrition. 


Closely related to the school lunch is the problem of food 
The urgent demands for food for 


our Country and our Allies make it increasingly important that 
most of the food for the school lunch be grown locally in school, 
home, and community gardens. 


There are probably children in every school in the state from 
families enrolled in Tennessee’s Home Food Supply Program. This 
plan, which has attracted National attention, has been adopted by 
many other states. It is also serving as a guide for the National 
Food Supply Program being sponsored by the National Advisory 
Garden Committee of which I am chairman. I am glad to see 


lunch next year. 





The Tasso Elementary School in 
Bradley County reported an average 
gain of three to five pounds. One boy 
gained eighteen pounds and another 
ten pounds. The hot lunch program 
is given the credit for this good record. 

In one school, the principal encour- 
aged teachers and pupils to submit 
menu suggestions and quantity recipes 
for the new foods included. When one 
of the menus is used, it is named for 


it being made a part of the School Lunch Program. 


Plans for operating the school lunch during the next school 
year must be made early. With increasing costs and o weryen 
shortages of vegetables, fruits, and other foods, every sc 
munity should take steps now to insure adequate food for the school 


ool com- 


I am appreciative of the foresight of those responsible for 
preparing this special issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
emphasizing the Tennessee Hot Lunch Program. 


In promoting better nutrition and food production teachers are 
making an additional contribution to present and future generations. 


Very sincerely, 
PRENTICE COOPER, Governor 


State of Tennessee. 





ners, cleanliness, sanitation, and health. 
The lunch program is also integrated 
with art, arithmetic, English, science, 
civics, and other phases of schoolwork. 

The lunch program has been helpful 


in promoting nutrition education, 
gardening and food production in 
schools, communities, and homes. . 


IMPROVED SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
A good school lunch is an effectual 
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way to encourage regular attendance. 
The teacher of the Taylor School in 
Johnson County said: “The attendance 
is much better since the school lunch 
was started." A Cocke County teach- 
er wrote: "We don't need a truant 
officer as long as we can have hot 
lunches." Another teacher reported: 
"We have had a better attendance 
during the past two months of school. 
This is unusual for the winter months. 
We know our lunch program deserves 
the credit for this good record.” 

The comments are typical and are 
justified by the attendance records of 
schools which serve good hot lunches 
in pleasant and wholesome surround- 
ings. 


IMPROVED ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK 
AND PLAY 


"Teachers report almost unbeliev- 
able changes in the attitude and be- 
havior of so-called problem children 
after they began eating a well-bal- 
anced noonday meal.’ This statement 
was taken from a recent report of the 
Giles County School ‘Lunch Director. 
Teachers from all sections of the state 
have noted a difference in the conduct 
of children on the playground and in 
the classroom. They have found that 
children play better, learn better, and 
behave better when they are served a 
good hot lunch at school. 


A COUNTY ELEMENTARY SUPERVISOR 
OBSERVES THE PROGRAM IN A 
ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 


"Recently | visited and lunched at 
Grays School. This is a one-teacher 
school with an enrollment of twenty- 
two children ranging in ages from six 
to fourteen. After observing and lis- 
tening to the children at lunch time, | 
came away with a firmer belief that a 
school lunch program is worth while. 

“The teacher and children have con- 
verted a small room into a kitchen. 
They have only the minimum equip- 
ment for cooking and serving. The 
teacher is the cook. However, every 
child has a part in the serving or the 
cleanup after lunch. It was nice to 
see how much they really enjoyed 
helping. In fact, they deem it an 
honor to help, and the teacher says 
they always do their work well. One 
of the smaller children placed a piece 
of magazine on each desk, where at- 
tractive plates with well-cooked food 
were placed upon them. Each child 
waited courteously until all were 
served. Little Mary was asked to say 
the blessing. Mary very thoughtfully 


waited until the noise of a passing 
truck had gone, then in a soft little 
voice gave thanks. 

"The children have organized a 
‘Clean Plate Club’ and are very anxious 
that all belong each day. When new 
foods are introduced, everyone tries to 
eat them, for the clean plate record 
must not be broken. Then too, they 
quickly tell you, food must not be 
wasted, for our soldiers and the children 
in the war-stricken areas must be sup- 
plied with food. Carrot sticks were 


new to these children. One little girl 
said, '| never ate carrots until this year. 
At first | didn't like them but ate them 
because they were good for me.’ 

"A nutrition chart which shows the 
seven basic foods has been placed in 
the front of the room. A ten-year-old 
boy called it ‘the clock.’ The children 
feel that it would be tragedy if they 
could not go around the clock each 
day. | could see them as they looked 
at their plates and then at the chart 

(Continued on page 32) 




















ESSENTIALS of 


by FERRIS and KEENER 


Beginning with LANGUAGE 
READINESS in Grade Two, there 
is a book for each grade through 
eight that offers a full year’s work 
in oral and written composition, cor- 
rect usage, and functional grammar. 
Each book is a complete program in 
consumable form. o other text or 
workbook is needed. 

More than 1,000,000 pupils are using 
this effective English program this 


ESSENTIALS of 
COMMUNICATION 


By BREWTON, McMULLAN, and 
PAGE 


This is a course in the mechanics 
of high school English, designed as 
complete and basic. However, the 
material and organization is such that 
the books may also be used success- 
fully to supplement another series of 
basic texts. Although only six months 
since the completion of publication, 
better than 300 high schools are using 
ESSENTIALS OF COMMUNICA. 
TION. A new and different series 
worthy of your further investigation. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 SOUTH JEFFERSON ST. 
CHICAGO 6 





For Better Results in English — Grades 2 to 12 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH 





For 
Grapes 2 T0 8 


ear. Records show that pupils usin 
tSSSENTIALS OF EVE YDAY 
ENGLISH are invariably above the 
norm in achievement tests. 





For Grapes 9 To 12 
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EVERY TENNESSEE SCHOOL CHILD CAN HAVE A HOT LUNCH 


FRANCES MAE NAVE 


Director of School Lunch Division 
State Department of Education 





The time is here when schools must 
assume the responsibility for seeing 
that each child has an adequate noon 
meal. If the schools of America are 
to occupy a very strategic place in 
helping to maintain national morale, 
they should welcome the opportunities 
presented in connection with the school 
lunch program. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health 
Service, says: "We are wasting money 
trying to educate children with half- 
starved bodies. They cannot absorb 
teaching. They hold back classes, re- 
quire extra time of teachers and repeat 
grades. This is expensive stupidity, but 
its immediate cost to our educational 
system is as nothing compared to the 
ultimate cost to the nation. Some- 
thing like 9,000,000 school children are 
not getting a diet adequate for health 
and well-being. Malnutrition is our 
greatest producer of ill-health. A plan 
to feed these children properly would 
pay incalculable dividends." 

Every school, no matter how small, 
can have a lunch program. One 
teacher who has started a lunch pro- 
gram for the first time in a little re- 
mote one-room school said, "It all 
depends on how much you believe in 
adequate diets for these children, and 
whether you are willing to work to help 
develop and use the leadership found 
in your community.” 

Mrs. Gladys Beene, principal of 
Guild School, shows how it can be 
done. She said: "Guild School had 
never had a lunch program. Last year 
on being elected principal of Guild 
School, | was asked by some of the pa- 
trons if we could have a lunch pro- 
gram? My answer was, If you want 
it badly enough, you can have it.’ This 
is the result of what the people in that 
community did. To begin with, we 
did not even have a single article of 
equipment nor a single can of food. 
The first thing we did was to organize 
a parent-teacher association and every- 
one was given a job—men, women, 
and children. A Halloween party and 
two ice cream suppers were given. The 
men went to work building the room 
and equipment. The county superin- 
tendent had running water supplied 
from a neighboring well. Prior to this 
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all water had been carried from a 
spring some 300 yards away. Within 
eight weeks from the time we started 
we were serving our first meal. We 
now serve more than 100 daily and 
everyone in the community is proud of 
their lunchroom." 


FINANCING THE LUNCHROOM 

Some methods being used in Ten- 
nessee to finance the lunch program 
are as follows: 
|. County superintendents have asked 

county courts to appropriate a 
definite amount of money as a part 
of the school budget for the lunch 
program. Hamblen County has 
worked out an excellent program 
under this plan. 

2. Parent-teacher associations or com- 
munity parent groups are promot- 
ing the school lunch program. They 
are giving financial assistance 
toward building kitchens, paying 
for equipment, labor, and food. 
They have done much _ toward 
growing and conserving food for 
the lunchroom. They are helping 
with the management of many 
lunch programs. 

Miss Grace Sills, teacher in Idaho 
School, a one-room school in Lawrence 
County, tells how one wide-awake 
teacher and parent-teacher association 
carried out a school lunch program. 
She said: "Last spring when W.P.A. 
was liquidated, this community decided 
to carry on a lunch program even 
without the help of an outside agency. 
The parent-teacher association made 
plans to produce and conserve the 
food for the coming year. Each pa- 
tron took some vegetable to grow in 
his garden at home and to can, dry 
or store this food in some manner for 
school use. [Each patron also agreed 
to give a bushel of potatoes and a 
bushel of meal. When the canning 
season began, the P.-T. A. decided to 
meet at the school once a week and 
can all food ready to be canned that 
week. This was done and with the 
use of three pressure cookers, they 
cenned 1,078 quarts. The problem 
of storing the canned food and dried 
vegetables was solved by the men 
digging a cellar under the kitchen. 

"Our meat and lard problem was 
solved by buying a hog. This hog was 
fed near the school about one month. 
We fed it the lunch garbage and each 


child brought one dozen ears of corn 

from home for feed. In the fall, the 

P.-T. A. butchered the hog, made 

sausage, canned the meat, and ren- 

dered the lard. 

"Money was raised by community 
effort to pay the cook. No child pays 
any money for his lunch, but each 
family contributes something to the 
program in either food, labor, or fuel. 

"This cooperative work on the lunch 
program has brought the school and 
community into a much closer relation- 
ship. Parents are much more inter- 
ested in the school. There is a definite 
carry-over from the lunch program 
into the home in food preservation, 
nutrition, and meal planning. But the 
greatest good has come from the im- 
provement in the health and the re- 
sponsiveness of the children to their 
schoolwork." 

Mr. J. M. Stuart, County Superin- 
tendent, Dickson County, said: "As a 
result of cooperation of community 
groups, fifteen canneries were set up 
in Dickson County and 40,000 quarts 
of food were canned for our school 
lunch program. On one occasion 
when we received 360 bushels of 
beans, 500 volunteer workers including 
bankers, teachers, lawyers, ministers, 
farmers, children and grandparents 
worked to can this food to keep it 
from spoiling." 

3. Civic clubs, county and community 
organizations are assisting in lunch- 
room programs where members 
have been shown the need for 
such a program. Some of these 
are Rotary, Civic, and Lions Clubs, 
Farm Bureaus, Grange, Women's 
Clubs, and Home Demonstration 
Clubs. Many times hard-working 
teachers could lighten their own 
heavy load if they let these organ- 
ized groups know their needs. 

4. Money raised by programs and en- 
tertainments with the aid of the 
community. There are countless 
interesting ways of raising money. 
The problem is to find the type of 
entertainment that appeals to that 
particular community. The enter- 
tainment enjoyed in one com- 
munity will not appeal to another. 
For example: 

Ashland City School gave a Christ- 

mas party and raised $61.00. One 

school gave a Halloween party. A 

home economics teacher and her 
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class sponsored a square dance. 
One school held stunt night with 
parent groups participating. Miss 
Annie Ruth Morley, Doe Valley 
School, Johnson County, sponsored 
a hen shower and raised enough 
money to buy their stove. Other 
schools have put on school plays, 
pie suppers, and ice cream suppers. 

5. Federal Assistance.—This year Ten- 
nessee was allotted $1,264,000 for 
aid to the school lunch program. 
The Federal Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration and the State Depart- 
ment of Education entered into 
an agreement whereby schools can 
receive this federal assistance up to 
approximately sixty per cent of 
their food costs. Teachers can ob- 
tain information and make applica- 
tion through their county or city 
superintendent. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SCHOOL 
LUNCH PROGRAM? 

No one person alone can make the 
school lunch program a success. It 
will take the combined efforts of peo- 
ple working together to create a good 
lunch program. No farsighted teach- 
er will make the mistake of trying to 
carry this responsibility alone, but will 
use his or her ability to develop the 
spirit of community leadership and co- 
operation. Each person connected 
with the local Department of Educa- 
tion has a definite responsibility. Some 
of these responsibilities as outlined in 
“Handbook of Workers in School 
Lunch Programs," Department of Agri- 
culture, are as follows: 

The county superintendent and coun- 
ty board of education is responsible 
for: 

1. The over-all county organization 
and operation of lunchroom pro- 
gram. 

2. Fitting the lunchroom program into 
the school curriculum. 

3. Working our county plans for finan- 
cial aid to lunch programs. 

4. Planning with county and com- 
mittee groups for promoting and 
supervising school gardens and 
conservation of food for schools. 

5. Creating an interest in county, 
state, and federal agencies and or- 
ganizations in the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

The school principal is responsible 
for: 

The school principal is responsible 
for everything .in his school, including 
the school lunch program. He may 
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direct the program personally or desig- 

nate the work to others. He is respon- 

sible for: 

|. Fitting the lunch program into the 
total school program. 

2. Working out plans for financing, 
setting up a budget, and keeping 
accounts. 

3. Providing space and equipment— 
for the most sanitary, comfortable, 
and attractive eating conditions. 

4. Making sure that all pupils have 
adequate lunch. 

5. Providing safe and sanitary con- 
ditions for pupils and workers. 

6. Arranging the kind of schedule that 
will allow all teachers to participate 
in the lunch program. 

7. To interest the aid of federal, state 
and local groups in the lunch pro- 
gram, such as Health Department 
Vocational, Manual Training, Agri- 
cultural and Home Economics, Ex- 
tension Service, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, Public Welfare, and 
local civic clubs and organizations. 

8. To make one or more teachers 
responsible for the management of 
the lunchroom. 

The supervising teacher should be 
responsible for: 

|. Making budgets 

2. Planning menus. 

3. Planning work schedules. 

4. Planning arrangement and decorat- 
ing rooms for preparing and serv- 
ing meals. 











AN INDISPENSABLE NEW BOOK 
FOR LIBRARY AND CLASS USE 











“A most en- 
riching addi- 
tion to the 
school libra- 

ry, for both 
teacher and 
student” 












40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries — historical and con- 
temporary — from every field of human ac- 
tivity, presented within the covers of a single 
volume, with name pronunciations. Library 
buckram, thumb-notch indexed. $6.50. 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 
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5. Seeing that lunches are prepared 
under safe and sanitary conditions. 


THE LUNCHROOM COMMITTEE 
Let no school make the mistake of 
not having a -lunchroom committee. 

This committee should be responsible 

for: 

|. Making plans for community financ 
ing lunchrooms. 

2. Helping to obtain space, equip 
ment, and food. 

3. Planning ways of producing and 
conserving food. 

4. Arranging for volunteer workers. 

5. Help to formulate policies in re- 
gard to sale of soft drinks and other 
"food snatchers." 

6. Keeping the public informed on 
work done and the policies of the 
lunch program. 

7. Assisting in marketing and any 

other special work needed. 
Helping to plan menus with the 
assistance of home economic teach 
ers and other local home econo- 
mists. 

The home economics teacher should 

be responsible for: 

|. Helping administrators and com- 
munity in developing an apprecia- 
tion for and an interest in starting 
a lunch program in their school and 
surrounding elementary schools. 

2. Planning menus. 

Helping plans for gardens, both for 
school and for increased planting 
at home. 

4. Developing with elementary teach- 
ers on educational programs in 
nutrition, checking health practices 
of children, and preparing materia! 
to take home. 


co 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
The classroom teacher is responsible 
for: 
|. Making the lunch a part of the 
child's education, and finding ways 
of using the lunch as a learning ex- 
perience. These may be: 
(a) Learning what foods to eat to 
be well nourished. 
(b) Learning to eat new foods. 
(c) Learning to save food. 
(d) Planning menus. 
(e) Learning table manners. 
(f) Making posters, making place 


mats, decorating room and 
tables. 

(g) Growing vegetables for lunch 
programs. 


(h) Washing hands and sanitation 
in lunchroom. 
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WHAT DOES A CHILD NEED FOR LUNCH ? 


BERNICE HOPPER 
Nutrition Consultant 
Tennessee State Health Department 





What kind of food and how much 
or it? These questions must be faced 
and answered if the school lunch is to 
fulfill its greatest function, that of 
helping each child to develop and 
maintain maximum health and effi- 
ciency. 

Scientists have described pretty 
definitely the kinds of food materials 
necessary for optimum nutrition. The 
amounts depend on a variety of things, 
most important of which are the age 
of the child, his activity, the food 
eaten at home, the time of eating 
breakfast and supper, and his nutri- 
tional state. The food needs of a 
child cannot be measured by the appe- 
tite of an adult. The adult needs only 
to maintain his body weight and pro- 
vide for his activities. In addition, the 
child must grow. No one will dispute 
the fact that the rapidly growing 
adolescent eats more food than the 
first grader. Surely the child who 
walks a couple of miles to and from 
school and who plays hard should have 
a larger appetite than the child who 
lives close to the school and who pre- 
fers quiet recreation. One who has 
hed breakfast at five or six A.M., or 
maybe no breakfast at all, needs a full 
lunch and probably midmorning nour- 
ishment as well. The undernourished 
child not only has the job of growing, 
but he must catch up, as it were, to his 
normal growth curve. For all these 
reasons, the total amounts of food of- 
fered children need special attention. 

Those responsible for planning the 
Food Distribution Administration 
School Lunch Program knew that meals 
in many homes fail to provide the es- 
sentials needed for growth and de- 
velopment. For this reason they rec- 
ommended that the school lunch 
provide from one-third to one-half of 
the child's total food needs for the 
entire day. They considered both 
kinds and amounts of food when they 
set forth the basic minimum require- 
ments for an A type lunch, advising 
that breads and cereals be adjusted in 
amounts to fit the needs of children of 
different ages. The basic pattern re- 
quired for an A lunch is given in Table 
| together with a menu which will fit 
the pattern and be suitable for a ten 
to twelve-year-old child. 
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TABLE | 
BASIC PATTERN FOR AN A TYPE LUNCH 
WITH MATCHING MENU FOR A TEN- 
TO TWELVE-YEAR-OLD CHILD 


Pattern 
) Y2 pint fresh whole milk 
) 2-ounce serving of lean meat or satis- 
factory substitute 
) 1! cup vegetable or fruit 
) | or more slices bread (or equivalent) 
made of whole grain or enriched flour 
or cereal 
(5) Two teaspoons butter or margarine with 
added Vitamin A 
Menu to Fit Pattern 
(1) Yo pint milk 
(2) Meat balls, recipe to include per child, 
2 ounces lean meat (!/, beef and !/ 
pork), '/. ounce oatmeal, 134 ounces 
cooked tomato 
(3) Yo cup green beans 








PER CENT 











| raw apple 
(4) 2 slices enriched bread 
2 plain oatmeal cookies 
(5) Two teaspoons butter or margarine 


The percentage contributions made 
by the above menu to the total food 
needs of a ten to twelve-year-old child 
are set forth graphically in Chart |. In 
preparing this chart, the dietary allow- 
ances recommended by the National 
Research Council have been used to 
represent total needs. It is readily 
seen that all the foods of the Type A 
lunch are important. None could be 
omitted without causing a shortage of 
one or another of the essential nutri- 
ents. 


CHART I 


PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
TO DAILY FOOD NEEDS OF A 10-12 


LUNCH 


EAR OLD GHILD 


Vitamin G 


‘=! Milk; Meat; (I) Vegetables & Fruits; YZ Gread, Cereal, & Butter 


CHART II 
PERCENTAGE CONTRIBUTION OF SANDWICH, CANDY BAR AND 


SOFT DRINK LUNCH TO DAILY 
YEAR OLD CHIL 


70, 





WB, Sandwich 





MM) Candy Bar 


FOOD NEEDS OF A 10-12 





Soft Drink 
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First of all, a given meal must pro- 
vide sufficient calories if it is to do its 
share in satisfying hunger, providing 
energy, and promoting growth. Even 
though the sample menu pictured in 
Chart | includes two cookies, two 
slices of bread, and two teaspoons of 
butter, the caloric content of the meal 
just barely meets the needs of the 
ten to twelve-year-old child. Some 
children, of this age may need more 
total food to satisfy their hunger than 
is shown here. Younger children will 
ordinarily want less, older ones more. 
The fifteen-year-old boy needs twenty- 
five per cent more of all the foods 
listed. Now suppose the milk and meat 
hed been omitted, as they too often 
are in practice. Without an increase 
in other foods, this lunch would leave 
the ten to twelve-year-old child hungry 
because it would meet only about one- 
fifth of his caloric requirements for the 
dey. Could it be that skimpy meals 
are a cause of such poor food prac- 
tices as the eating of candy between 
meals and indulgence in soft drinks? 
Perhaps one of the best devices for 
cembating these problems is the serv- 
ice of a lunch complete enough to 
allay hunger. 


To make sure that the child's lunch 
includes milk is one of the best ways 
to enrich its nutritional content. An 
inspection of Chart | will reveal the in- 
adequacies which are almost sure to 
show up if milk is omitted. Most out- 
standing are the calcium and Vitamin 
G deficiencies. By way of comparison, 
one can find in Chart Il a picture of 
the contribution made by six ounces 
of a soft drink. Yet daily hundreds 
of Tennessee's children are spending 
nickels for soft drinks and failing to 
have milk either at school or at home! 
On the other hand, the officials of the 
90,151 schools (as of December, | 943) 
who are seeing to it that children are 
drinking milk at school deserve the 
highest commendations. Not only are 
they improving school lunches, but they 
are helping children to like this vital 
fcod and to appreciate its value. 

An inspection of the menus served in 
large numbers of Tennessee's lunch- 
rooms indicates that many schools need 
to serve more protein foods of animal 
origin. This means more lean meat, 
yellow cheese, eggs, and milk. The 
proteins of dried beans and peas, ex- 
cepting soybeans, are of an incom- 
plete nature and are useful in support- 











ing growth only when supplemented 


with proteins of animal origin. Exist- 
ing without complete proteins means 
stunted growth and flabby muscles. 
Moreover, as any cook knows, a two- 
ounce serving of lean meat, the mini- 
mum amount required by the Food 
Distribution Administration, is small, 
almost negligible if bone, gristle, and 
the like are included. Either more meat 
must be used per child or it must be 
combined with other foods to form 
"meat stretcher" dishes. Lean meats 
and eggs can be secured for school 
lunches. Schools which want meats 
enough to do so are raising their own 
pigs and calves. 

There is no one among us who does 
not believe that vegetables and fruits 
are necessary parts of food plans. The 
hundreds of schools which are serving 
slaw, raw carrot sticks, fresh fruits, and 
canned items are increasing the min- 
eral and vitamin content of children's 
diets. In order to provide Vitamin C, 
schools should serve either tomato, raw 
or canned, a citrus fruit or juice, or a 
raw vegetable or fruit each day. Hav- 
ing seen many lunchroom menus, one 
is moved to mention a few words of 

(Continued on page 32) 





THE HENRY BOOKS 
By James S. Tippett 


Henry and the Garden, preprimer 
Stories about Henry, primer 
Henry and His Friends, Ist reader 
Here and There with Henry, 2nd reader 


Easy, supplementary readers which will be a —— 
to children. They have action, suspense, humor, p 

The theme of the second 
reader, Here and There with Henry, just off the press, is 
eople live, the jobs they do, 
their roads and houses, and, 


and excellent illustrations. 


the community—how 
how they take care o 
of course, the fun they have. 





By Durrell-Sullivan-McCarthy 
WE MEET NEW FRIENDS 
FRIENDS OF OURS 


For reading readiness in kindergarten or grade one 


READY TO READ 
BUILDING WORD POWER 


For beginning reading or remedial work with 


slow learners 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 


home front. 





-_GHHOUNINY 


TO LIVE IN HEALTH 


By R. Will Burnett 


ot, A new textbook for health education in 
high schools by one of America’s foremost 
science educators. 
with compelling power, it strikes to the 
heart of this problem of health. Simply 
and interestingly written, in easy, non- 
technical language, it shows the student 
with warmth and friendly understanding 
why and how to live in health. 
hands of our young people this book will 
be a powerful weapon in the battle of the 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street 


Dan Rostson, Representative 
Box 507, Paris, Tennessee 
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GARDENING FOR THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


W. C. PELTON 
Extension Horticulturist 


FRANCES MAE NAVE 


School Lunch Director 





A program of gardening and food 
conservation is necessary for good 
nutrition in the school lunch program. 
A recent report from the War Food 
Administration predicts a nineteen per 
cent shortage in canned vegetables 
and a forty-three per cent shortage in 
canned fruit for consumer use this 
coming year. This shortage in the na- 
tion's food supply is not the only 
reason for planning a gardening and 
conservation program. Many schools 
are so located as to make it difficult to 
secure adequate fresh and canned 
vegetables from available markets. 
Therefore, parents and teachers who 
are interested in a good school lunch 
program should make plans for school 
lunch gardens. 

Food grown and conserved for 
school use will cut down the cost of the 
school's share of food. Some county 
superintendents have reported that last 
year the average cost was approxi- 
mately ten cents per quart. Thus, 
much of the funds received from chil- 
dren in payment for lunches could be 
used to improve equipment, the quality 
of the lunch, or the attractiveness of 
the lunchroom, or pay an extra helper. 
Food raised for school lunch programs 
will release large amounts of commer- 
cially grown crops for our armies, war- 
workers, and allied nations. It will also 
lessen the problems of transportation 
and distribution. 

The greater the community interest 
and participation in the School Garden 
and Conservation Program, the more 
successful it will be. The first step in 
planning for such a program is to ap- 
point an active, competent, and inter- 
ested advisory committee. The re- 
sponsibility of this committee should be 
to assist the school officials in plan- 
ning the garden program, securing 
contributions, supervising the program, 
and giving technical assistance. The 
school officials and committee should 
determine such questions as follows: 
How many children are to be fed? 
What vegetables should be grown and 
how much of each kind? Where can 
suitable ground be secured? How is 
the work to be done, hired labor, 
volunteer help or both? How will the 
food be conserved? 
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Before decisions can be made as to 
kinds and amounts of food to be 
grown and conserved, it will be neces- 
sary to determine the total food needs 
for the children served, and the length 
of the school feeding program. 

As a guide in determining the kinds 
and quantities of specified groups of 
food needed per child for a month 
(twenty to twenty-two noon meals) the 
following table from the United States 
Department of Agriculture Market 
Bulletin, “Market Lists for Low Cost 
Meals," is offered below. 

Estimated quantities of food per 
month per child on school lunch pro- 
grams: 

Milk—7-8 quarts 

Eggs—6-7 

Meat, Poultry, and Fish—2-2!/) pounds 
Butter—I0-12 ounces 

Other fats—6 ounces 

Sugars—1I2 ounces 

Potatoes, Irish and Sweet—I!/-3 pounds 
Dry Beans, Peanuts—6-8 ounces 
Tomatoes—2-3 pounds 

Leafy Green and Yellow Vegetables—5-6 Ibs. 
Other Vegetables and Fruits—4-6 pounds 
Flour and Cereal—3-4 pounds 

Many plans for the production of 
food for school lunches have been suc- 
cessfully carried out in Tennessee. 
Some of these are as follows: 

|. The County Garden. Some few 
counties have been very successful in 
carrying out a county garden and con- 
servation program. The ground was 
donated. In some instances the work 
was done by workhouse inmates; in 
other counties the labor was hired. 

2. The Community Garden. A 
piece of ground near the center of the 
community, on which volunteers plant 
and care for crops needed for the 
school, is the first thought of most 
school lunch planners. When suitable 
land is available and when reliable help 
in planting and care is assured this is 
perhaps the best plan. It may be that 
many communities have not yet used 
all the kinds of temporary labor that 
are available. The young men and 
women of church organizations might 
use some missionary enthusiasm in car- 
ing for such a school garden, even 
though from every point of view the 
school lunch is not a missionary enter- 
prise but a public necessity. 

Older men and women who may feel 
that there is not much for them to do 
could often be enlisted to do lighter 
work in the garden. Whether the work 
is performed by volunteers, pupils, paid 
labor or a combination of both, it must 
be regular and scheduled in amounts 


necessary to care for crops at all times. 
Some one person or a committee of 
persons must accept the responsibility 
for planning, scheduling, and supervis- 
ing the program. 

3. Planting Additional Rows of 
Vegetables in Individual Gardens. 
Many communities have worked out 
plans whereby school patrons make 
extra plantings of certain vegetables 
for school use. An extra row of to- 
matoes across the garden or truck 
patch, rows of snap beans where they 
do extra well, hunting up and making 
use of surplus sweet potato slips, Irish 
potato seed, turnip or mustard seed. 
These small activities spread among 
most of the school families could result 
in a generous supply of vegetables. 

Again there needs to be a definite 
plan worked out on how much is need- 
ed, what extra vegetables need to be 
grown and what each patron is to 
grow. There should also be plans 
worked out as to how these vegetables 
are to be conserved. For example, in 
one community one day a week was set 
aside during the canning season when 
the patrons met at the canning center 
and canned all the food ready to be 
canned that week. 

Many times school patrons can pro- 
vide additional surplus vegetables by 
better practices on planting or better 
varieties of vegetables and thereby 
get extra products with no extra effort 
in production. For example, the Mar- 
globe tomato is practically resistant to 
"Fusarium wilt,’ the most destructive 
disease affecting tomatoes. The Sho- 
goin turnip is practically lice resistant. 
For the fall snap bean production, the 
Refugee No. 5 bush variety is more 
dependable than other bush beans. 

Better garden fertilizer and more 
general use of small plant beds im- 
prove the production. There should 
be an application of fertilizer phos- 
phate to all gardens outside the phos- 
phate belt in lower middle Tennessee. 
Even on land receiving abundant an- 
nual manure fertilizer, phosphate at the 
rate of 400 pounds per acre should be 
applied. This is a good investment for 
two reasons. First, there is a low sup- 
ply of phosphorus in many soils. In 
the second place, if the soil already 
has phosphorus enough for good yields, 
addition of fertilizer phosphorus may 
increase the phosphorus content of 
vegetables. This is highly important in 
the lunchroom program since abundant 
phosphorus in food is closely connected 
with health and growth of children. 
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by building your new schools 
with firesafe ™333..°-35 


CONCRETE 


You don’t have to worry about the safety of 
a properly designed, reinforced concrete building. 
It resists damage from fires, tornadoes, and even 
earthquakes. 

And no wonder!] Walls, frame and floors are 
constructed as an integral unit of concrete and 
embedded steel bars. Such a structure has the 
strength, rigidity and toughness to withstand the 
forces that might spell disaster for less sturdy 
construction. 


build. 


It is the safe, economical way to 
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Prepare plans now for postwar school construction 
in Tennessee. Our experienced structural engineers 
will gladly furnish architects and school officials 
helpful information on fireproof concrete con- 
struction. 


RECOMMEND CONCRETE FOR THE NEW SCHOOL 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION x Buy More War Bonds! 


Dept. Q3-30, Watts Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala. 
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Why Salaries of Elementary School Teachers 
May Change from Year to Year Without 
the State Appropriation Being Changed 


W. B. SHOULDERS 


Supervisor of Elementary School Supervision 





While | was a teacher | never quite 
knew how elementary school teachers’ 
salaries were determined by the state. 
| was not alone in this and am, there- 
fore, setting forth the procedure. 
|. At first $10.00 per capita is allot- 
ted to all counties of the state 
based upon the average daily at- 
tendance of elementary pupils the 
preceding year. The residue be- 
comes equalization money, which 
is used to pay operating expenses 
to the amount of $125.00 per each 
teaching position as well as teach- 
ers’ salaries in counties and cities 
that qualify for this aid. This resi- 
due will be called the equalization 
money hereafter in this article. 
The salary schedule adopted for 
1938-39 is applied to all teachers 
in equalization counties and cities 
elected in May who are to teach 
the succeeding year. If all equali- 
zation money mentioned above is 
not used, an increase in teachers’ 
salaries may occur. If there should 
be no equalization money left but 
instead a deficit, teachers’ salaries 
must be reduced. 

3. The fluctuation of salaries depends 
upon three main factors: 


ro 
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(a) The amount of equalization 
money 
(b) The qualification and experi- 
ence of teachers 
(c) The number of teaching posi- 
tions used. 

The amount of equalization money 
varies from year to year; if the average 
daily attendance increases, the amount 
of equalization money decreases, or if 
the average daily attendance de- 
creases, the amount of equalization 
money increases. 

Since increment is allowed for train- 
ing and experience, the greater the 
training, the greater the over-all cost; 
the less training, the less the over-all 
cost. 

The number of teaching positions 
used also greatly influences teachers’ 
salaries. The analogy may be stated 
thus: A person has $10.00 to pay for 
help, he can employ five men for one 
day at $2.00 each or he can employ 
four men at $2.50 each, assuming that 
four men could do the work in one day. 
Using the same assumption teachers’ 
salaries could be increased if only 
needed teachers are used. 

For the school year 1940-41, teach- 
ers’ salaries were reduced while this 
year they were increased because of 


changes taking place in all three fac- 
tors above. 

The State Board of Education has 
gone on record as approving teaching 
positions according to need, and the 
number of teaching positions allowed 
is determined by the average daily 
attendance of each individual school, 
as follows: 

No school shall operate with less 
than fifteen (15) pupils in average-daily 
attendance unless it is isolated. 

"No school with an average daily 
attendance of fewer than forty (40) 
pupils may be assigned two teachers." 

"No school with an average daily 
attendance of fewer than seventy-five 
(75) may be assigned three teachers." 

"No school with an average daily 
attendance of fewer than one hundred 
and ten (110) pupils may be assigned 
four teachers.'’ 

In schools where the average daily 
attendance of pupils is greater than 
one hundred and ten (110) the average 
number of pupils per teacher shall be 
thirty (30). 

Every time an unnecessary. teacher 
is used it simply means that the needed 
teachers are footing the bill. It be- 
hooves teachers and school adminis- 
trators, therefore, to cooperate with 
the state board in using only needed 
teachers, thus allowing money for un- 
necessary teachers to be applied to 
salaries of needed teachers. 

There evidently is a solution to the 
problem of maintaining a uniform 
salary and the teachers can and 
should aid in its solution. 
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Teaching Dental Fitness in 
High School Classes 


R. R. VANCE 


Supervisor, Division of High Schools 





A nation-wide Physical Fitness Dental 
Program is now being conducted by 
the Council on Dental Health of the 
American Dental Association with the 
cooperation of the United States Of- 
fice of Education and the United 
States Public Health Service. 

The dentists of Tennessee have been 
requested to assist in making this 
program effective in our high schools 
by giving priority appointments to 
those boys and girls in the third and 
fourth years of high school who will 
soon be entering the armed services or 
war industries. 

| am hopeful that the high school 
principals of Tennessee will lend every 
encouragement possible to the dental 
program and will urge their students to 
visit the dentist at their very earliest 
convenience. The teeth of the boys 
and girls-in our high schools are in a 
wretched state of decay. It is up to 
us to do something about it. We must 
show them the necessity for their visit- 
ing the dentist “early and often." If 
it should become necessary for a stu- 
dent to miss a class in order to fill an 
appointment with the dentist, | am 
going to be bold enough fo say that it 
will be more important for him to get 
his teeth attended to than to sit for 
sixty minutes in some class, as im- 
portant as it is for him or her to meet 
all high school classes punctually and 
regularly. 

The State Department of Public 
Health has recently put in my hands 
an article on the care of teeth, with 
every statement of which | agree. | 
want every superintendent, every high 
school principal, and every high school 
teacher to read it and, having done 
so, to become more interested in the 
care of their students’ teeth than ever 
before. Remember that the recom- 
mendations contained within this ar- 
ticle have the unqualified endorsement 
of the State Department of Education. 
It is given in full in the following para- 
graphs so that all who will may read it 
and profit thereby: 
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Every alert high school teacher 
knows by now that dental deficiencies 
are the most prevalent of all physical 
defects among students, army induc- 
tees, and the general population. How 
may high school teachers best meet 
this problem, considering the limited 
time at their disposal and the need for 
fitting dental health teaching into an 
already full curriculum? 

Probably in most schools the chief 
responsibility for supplying dental 
health knowledge rests upon the physi- 
cal education teacher. Short units on 
dental health can also be included in 
courses in general health, biology, 
home economics, and social studies. 
In schools having student health com- 
mittees, such groups can make a profit- 
able study of the dental health prob- 
lem and the suggested ways of meet- 
ing it. Fortunately the teaching of 
dental health does not involve the ex- 
penditure of much time. Nine-tenths 
of the dental health knowledge that 
the average person needs is summed 
up in the advice to "'visit your dentist 
early and often.’ The student who 
consistently carries out this advice 
possesses more effectual dental health 
knowledge than the one who knows a 
great deal about dental anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology, but fails to 
act upon his knowledge. The high 
school teacher can do the most worth- 
while dental health teaching by em- 
phasizing, at every opportunity, the 
need for frequent and regular dental 
care. 

In schools where the Victory Corps- 
Physical Fitness program is carried on, 
dental health teaching can be fitted 
into every phase of the program. The 
new wartime manual for high schools, 
"Physical Fitness through Health Edu- 
cation for the Victory Corps,'’ recent- 
ly released by the United States Office 
of Education, lists six important fac- 
tors in physical fitness. These factors 
are: correction of physical impair- 
ments, prevention and control of dis- 
ease, better nutrition, prevention of 
accidents and emergency care, daily 
planning for balanced living, and sound 
mental attitudes. Let us see how den- 


tal health can be taught under each 
of these categories. 
|. Correction of Physical Impair- 


ments. Just as this requirement has 
first place among general health rules, 
it should rank first among the practical 
means of maintaining dental health. 
During the age period between twelve 
and twenty years, dental decay is ramp- 
ant in a great many boys and girls. 
Breakdown, infection, and ultimate loss 
of permanent teeth through neglected 
decay may lead to toothache, chronic 
disease in various parts of the body, 
gaping spaces where good-looking 
teeth should be, and unsightly irreg- 
uiarities caused by the remaining 
teeth's shifting out of their proper 
positions. Dental impairments, caused 
by too-early loss of baby teeth or by 
loss of permanent teeth that should be 
kept for a lifetime, can be corrected, 
and the teeth saved for long years of 
service if they are filled before decay 
has’ progressed too far. 

2. Prevention and Control of Dis- 
ease. The aim of all health programs 
is to prevent disease or, if no means 
of prevention is available or practical, 
to control the disease in question as 
completely as possible. At present 
no dependable means of completely 
preventing tooth decay is known, al- 


though decay can probably be greatly — 


reduced by (I) good nutrition during 
childhood when the tooth enamel is 
being formed, (2) reduction in the 
amount of refined sugars eaten all 
through life, and (3) thorough cleaning 
of the teeth. 

Even though these means cannot be 
depended upon to prevent all decay, 
they do help to keep the disease under 
control. They should be used always 
in conjunction with regular dental care, 
which will prevent advanced dental 
disease and loss of teeth. 

3. Better Nutrition. Much mislead- 
ing information has been given the 
public during recent years regarding 
the effects of nutrition on dental 
health. The present consensus among 
research workers is that good diet is 
necessary for the formation of sound 
teeth but that diet has little if any 
effect in preventing decay after the 
crowns of the teeth are fully formed, 
that is, by about age thirteen. How- 
ever, no one in his senses would say 
that good diet could safely be aban- 
doned at age thirteen because it 
no longer benefits the teeth. The 
health of the tissues surrounding and 
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supporting the teeth may be profound- 
ly affected by nutritional factors at all 
ages, and most people's teeth undoubt- 
edly suffer less decay when the sugars 
and starches in their daily diets are 
kept at a minimum. 

4. Prevention of Accidents and 
Emergency Care. Although accidents 
involving the teeth and mouth are 
relatively uncommon in civilian life, 
especially since the recent decline in 
automobile accidents, they are fre- 
quent enough among pupils in school 
to constitute part of the dental health 
problem. A frequent cause of acci- 
dents to front teeth is the stupid trick 
of pushing someone's head down while 
he is using a drinking fountain. This 
practice should be firmly discouraged 
by teachers. Among athletes, acci- 
dents may occur in which tooth enamel 
is cracked or teeth chipped or frac- 
tured. Whenever a student suffers 
such an injury, he should be advised 
to go at once to a dentist. Neglect 
of injured teeth may result in severe 
pain or serious damage. Modern 
dental methods, however, usually can 
restore both the appearance and the 
function of injured teeth. 





5. Daily Planning for Balanced Liv- 
ing. Home care of the teeth need 
take only a few minutes each day, but 
those few minutes are important. Es- 
pecially necessary for the health, com- 
fort, and appearance of the teeth is 
a daily brushing at bedtime. Decay 
is likely to progress rapidly in teeth 
from which the day's food debris is not 
cleaned as completely as possible. 
Massaging of the gums is also a good 
practice since it helps to prevent the 
occurrence of pyorrhea in adult life. 
Dentists will gladly demonstrate to stu- 
dents the proper methods of brushing 
teeth and massaging gums and will 
give advice concerning the dentifrices 
and toothbrushes that are most effec- 
tive. Once or twice a year, or more 
often if the dentist so advises, a 
thorough cleansing of the teeth should 
be done by the dentist to remove ac- 
cumulated tartar and to discover spots 
of beginning decay. 

6. Sound Mental Attitudes. Every 
normal person desires success in his 
undertakings, and success in business 
and social relationships requires good 
health and good appearance. De- 
cayed, unclean, missing, or markedly 


irregular teeth create a very unfavor- 
able impression and thus adversely 
affect the mental and emotional atti- 
tudes of many children and young 
people. The high school girl wants to 
make the most of herself, to be as 
attractive as possible. The high school 
boy wants to be able to meet all physi- 
ca! requirements for army or navy 
officers’ training or for positions in 
civilian life that require a high degree 
ot fitness and complete freedom from 
remediable defects. Good teeth are 
a primary requirement for reaching 
these goals. 

It is by now an old story that dental 
defects caused the rejection of so 
many men among the first two million 
draftees for the American Army that 
dental standards had to be lowered in 
order to make it possible to enlist 
enough men to fill quotas. Army den- 
tists have, therefore, been overworked 
since our entry into the war, and, de- 
spite their efforts, adequate dental 
cere for men in the combat forces is 
not always possible. As a dentist who 
has studied this problem recently 
pointed out, many soldiers are now 

(Continued on page 31) 











LATIN AMERICA: 


New Social Science Books of Great Timely Interest 


Its History and Culture 


CITIZENSHIP 





By J. Frep Rippy, Professor of Latin-American History, 
University of Chicago, and Lynn Perrrigo, Professor of 
History, Kansas City University. 

Vividly written, up-to-date text for high schools. Clear, 
simple style. Visual charts and teaching aids; pronunciation 
guide. Gives an unusually interesting picture of the his- 
torical and cultural backgrounds of our South American 
neighbors. Handsomely illustrated. 


THE WORLD AT WAR 


By Joun H. Brapiry 
Presents an easily understood panorama of the causes, 
offense and defense of this war; battle areas and peace 
problems. Many illustrations. 44c. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE WORLD STRUG- 
GLE FOR FREEDOM, North Central Associa- 
tion 

Discusses the history, geographical concepts, people and 
cities, cultural, social and economic trends in Latin America, 
and its relations with the U.S. By R. W. Crary. 68c 


Also available, NCA pamphlet, DEFENSE OF THE WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE, 68c. 


By Stanuey Jounson, Director, Public Relations, University 
of Tennessee, and Wm. M. ALEXANDER, Assoc. Professor of 
Education, University of Tennessee. 


A remarkable new book for 9th grade Civics classes which 
analyzes and explains the ideals, processes and problems of 
American democracy. Trains boys and girls to be useful 
citizens by giving them knowledge essential to intelligent 
thought and action under our economic and political insti- 
tutions. 


Interprets and clarifies wonderfully all major fields of life 
and action—American government, agriculture, manufac- 
turing, banking, commerce, transportation, health, education, 
public finance, etc. Postwar problems and foreign relations 
are ably handled. Coming in the spring. 


WIDELY POPULAR 


MUZZEY: A History of Our Country $2.32 
PAHLOW: Man’s Great Adventure, Revised $2.44 
BEARD-ROBINSON-SMITH: Our Own Age $2.44 


All Prices Subject to Discount 


GINN and COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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American Legion 
Auxiliary Essay 
Contest 


"Pioneer Pattern for Our Nation's 
Tomorrow" is the subject of an essay 
contest sponsored by the American 
Legion Auxiliary and open to junior 
and senior high school students of the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Panama, according to an announce- 
ment made today by Mrs. Claud 
Whitaker, Covington, Tennessee, 
Americanism chairman for the Legion 
Auxiliary Department of Tennessee. 

Essays entered in the contest must 
be not more than 500 words in length. 
Each essay submitted in triplicate must 
carry the complete address (including 
street, box, or R. F. D. number) of the 
student who wrote it. It must be sent 
to Mrs. Whitaker and postmarked not 
later than midnight April |, 1944. 

Students planning to enter the con- 
test are advised to get in touch at 
once with the Americanism chairman 
of their local Legion Auxiliary unit. 
Their high school principal can help 
them to locate the chairman if they do 
not know her name. Each auxiliary 
department will judge essays sub- 
mitted to it and will send the name of 


the winner to national auxiliary head- 
quarters in Indianapolis on or before 
May |, 1944. 

Prizes in the contest will be fifty-two 
sets of the World Book Encyclopedia 
—one for a winner in each department 
—donated by the publishers. The 
author of the essay judged to be the 
best of all essays submitted will receive 
in addition to a set of the World Book 
a cash award of $100. 

More than 500,000 wives, mothers, 
and sisters of men who served in the 
armed forces in World War | belong 
to the American Legion Auxiliary, one 
of the most active women's organiza- 
tions in the country. The World Book 
Encyclopedia is officially approved for 
schools in every state maintaining an 
approval system, according to Mrs. 
Whitaker. 

* 


Jim Cooke Memorial 
Scholarship Award 


The department has set up a special 
JIM COOKE MEMORIAL SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AWARD of $100 to be given 
each year to a high school senior as 
first prize in an essay contest. The 
following are the rules governing this 
award: 


|. Subject — "PIONEER PATTERN 
FOR OUR NATION'S TOMOR. 
ROW." 

2. Length—Essay shall be no more 
than 500 words in length. 

3. Eligibility — All seniors in high 
school. 

4. Time limit—All entries must be in 
Department Headquarters not later 
than May |, 1944. 

5. The $100 will be paid upon en- 
trance of the winner to any college 
or university within the state. 

The subject of this essay is the same 
as the subject for the auxiliary contest. 

Therefore, those high school seniors 

competing for the auxiliary award 

should send a duplicate copy of their 
essay to Department Headquarters of 
the American Legion in the Memorial 

Building, Nashville, Tennessee. These 

will be turned over to the judges ap- 

pointed, and the contest winner an- 
nounced after all entries are in. 


For every American who had a working 
knowledge of Japanese in 1941, there were 
100,000 Japanese with a working knowledge 
of English. 

& 


The National Opinion Research Center, 
University of Denver, reports almost eight 
out of ten Americans polled approve federal 
aid to public education. 
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ALL OVER THE STATE 
These Heath Readers 


Are Acclaimed As 


IDEAL LIBRARY BOOKS 


WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 


Delightful stories about the fa- 
miliar Disney characters, written 
for school use by leading authors 
and educators. Illustrated in col- 
or by the Walt Disney Studio. 
Nine Books. Ages 6-12. 


NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 


Twenty carefully graded books 
about our neighbors in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, including four 
new titles on Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Puerto Rico. Col- 
orfully illustrated. Ages 9-14. 


WINGS FOR READING 

By Hovious and Shearer 

A beautiful and inviting reader, 
especially planned to help children 
of sixth grade reading ability ac- 
quire the basic skills essential to 
good reading. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


29 Pryor Srreet, N. E. 


ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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Military Training Program pgeg 
+“ Army Service Forces 


BRIGADIER GENERAL WALTER L. 
WEIBLE 


Director of Military Training 
Army Service Forces 








We make no fabulous claims for the 
military training program of the Army 
Service Forces. We were given a job 
to do—namely, to take the hundreds 
of thousands of new inductees who 
came to us from civilian life and de- 
velop them as quickly as possible into 
efficient soldiers. To do the job we 
borrowed the best educational theory 
and practice which have been de- 
veloped in civilian schools and in the 
the military service over a period of 
years, modified them to meet modern 
war needs, and devised new proce- 
dures when they did not seem ade- 
quate for our purposes. 

Training for service in the Army 
Service Forces is conducted in Recep- 
tion Centers, Replacement Training 
Centers, Service Schools, Organized 
Units, Colleges Chosen for Army 





*Condensed from an address delivered at 
the Regional Conferences of the American 
Association of School Administrators in At- 
lanta, Georgia, on February 15, and in New 
York City on February 23, 1944. 
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Specialized Training,..Officer Candi- 
date Schools, Replacement Depots, 
Staging Areas, Ports of Embarkation, 
and even in battle zones when men are 
not engaged in actual combat. A de- 
tailed description of the training pro- 
grams in all of these installations would 
obviously require months instead of 
minutes. However, there are certain 
features of the Army Service Forces 
Training Program which | believe will 
be of particular interest to educators 
in the civilian schools of the nation. 

Race for Time. We are under con- 
stant pressure in the conduct of our 
training program because we know 
that trained men and units must arrive 
at the battle fronts as soon as possible 
in order to reduce the time length of 
war. We know that every hour wasted 
in our training program is precious 
time donated to the enemy. Therefore, 
we are continually analyzing our teach- 
ing methods to determine where time 
may be saved without loss of effi- 
ciency; evaluating our curricula to see 
where an unnecessary subject may be 
eliminated; examining our administra- 
tive procedures with a view to decreas- 
ing time lags. 

Emphasis on Thoroughness and Ac- 
curacy. The smallest error in calculat- 
ing the range of an artillery piece may 
mean failure to neutralize an enemy 
emplacement which may later halt the 
advance of our infantry. Inability to 
effect a simple repair on a tank engine 
may cause the loss of the tank and 
its entire crew. Failure to master the 
essentials of first aid may cost the life 
of a wounded comrade. The price 
we pay for failure to demand thorough- 
ness and accuracy in all details of our 
training is human lives. 

Emphasis on Results. The final test 
of all our training is ‘success in com- 
bat." No matter how impressive may 
have been our methods of instruction 
—no matter how high our students’ 
grades on examinations, we are ulti- 


mately judged on the answer to this 
question, "How well does the soldier 
in combat execute the mission he was 
trained to perform?" 

Flexibility of Curricula. Methods of 
modern warfare are constantly chang- 
ing. Before the war such things as 
amphibious tanks, glider troops, 
bazookas,’ tank destroyers and para- 
troopers were considered in the realm 
ot fantasy. As conditions change, we 
heve been forced to devise quickly 
training programs to fit them. As an 
illustration—our operations in the 
malaria belt'’ of the world demanded 
special training in malaria control. We 
immediately prepared appropriate 
training in the prevention and treat- 
ment of malaria, and now every soldier 
must take four hours of such training 
in his basic military course. We are 
constantly examining our curricula to 
determine, whether or not they are 
meeting current needs. We do not 
hesitate to add courses or subjects as 
their need is first indicated, nor do we 
hesitate to discontinue them as the 
need disappears. We are ruthless in 
this respect. 

Testing and Guidance. Before a 
soldier enters any of our training pro- 
grams he is interviewed and tested at 
great length to determine his apti- 


tudes, interests, and abilities. This 
testing and guidance continues 
throughout his training. Our objec- 


tive, of course, is to put every man in 
the job for which he is best fitted. We 
cannot afford to wait until the end of 
the school term to risk his "flunking" 
the final examination. Rather, through 
tests and observation, we keep con- 
stant check on his progress, and trans- 
fer him immediately when we find he 
is unable to complete the course satis- 
factorily. 

Emphasis on Orientation. 
purpose to give every soldier an un- 
derstanding of the reasons why he 
must fight, an appreciation of the im- 
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portant role he personally is playing 
in a global war, a profound confidence 
in his leaders, in his weapons, and in 
his allies, and an understanding of the 
nature of the enemy and the reasons 
why the enemy must be conquered. 

Several most effective devices have 

been developed to achieve these ends: 

|. The famous "Why We Fight" series 
of moving pictures which every 
soldier is required to see. Similar 
films on "Know Your Allies" and 
"Know Your Enemies" are now be- 
ing developed. 

2. Army News Service through which 
78,000 words of news are sent out 
each day to our soldiers at home 
and abroad. 

3. Weekly Newsmap which keeps all 
troops geographically up to date 
on war events. 

4. Pocket Guides to Foreign Coun- 
tries, which give our men brief and 
helpful suggestions concerning the 
language, customs, and nature of 
the people in countries where they 
are to be stationed. 


5. Forums and informal discussions on 
subjects of current interest to 
soldiers. 


Physical Fitness and Health. The 


following are fundamental in our physi- 


cal training program: First—a thorough 
physical examination. Then the physi- 
cal training program is fitted to the 
individual capacities and needs of the 
men. And finally, more attention is 
given to the man who is underde- 
veloped physically than to the athlete. 

In our hygienic training the empha- 
sis is on prevention. This was achieved 
through training in such subjects as 
personal hygiene, field sanitation, first 
aid, and the nature and prevention of 
communicable diseases. It is interest- 
ing to note that only a little more than 
three per cent of the Army personnel 
in this country was absent from duty 
at any time during 1942 because of 
illness or non-battle injuries; abroad, 
the rate was slightly lower, battle 
casualties included. 

Training of Illiterates. Since June |, 
1943, approximately 43,000 illiterates 
whose services would otherwise have 
been denied to the Army have been 
taught in Special Training Units to 
read, write, and calculate sufficiently 
well to proceed with their military 
training. The average time required 
for us to bring an inductee to a suit- 
able standard in these subjects is eight 
weeks. Our materials in these fields 
are scientifically designed to fit the 








Announcing .. . 


OUR GLOBAL WORLD 


GRACE CROYLE HANKINS 


abilities and interests of the students. 
If any of you are interested in adult 


education, | recommend that you 
examine our Army Reader and Army 
Arithmetic. 

Methods of Teaching. The objec- 
tive is to employ that teaching method 
which will teach the subject in the least 
time and in the most effective manner. 
To save time and achieve efficiency, 
we make extensive use of such training 
aids as demonstrations, actual ma- 
terials (such as gas masks and guns}, 
models (such as tanks and planes), sand 
tables, training films, film strips, and 
lantern slides, still photographs of 
large size, posters and_ illustrations, 
maps, charts, blackboards, textbooks, 
and manuals, 

In all of our teaching plans we pro- 
vide for the maximum amount of stu- 
dent participation. No course is com- 
pleted until the student has had an 
opportunity to perform the task he is 
being taught to perform, either under 
actual or simulated conditions. If you 
are interested in obtaining a complete 
picture of teaching methods in the 
Army, | suggest you examine the War 
Department Technical Manual No. 21- 
250, entitled, "Army Instruction." 

(Continued on page 31) 








Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of mountains, oceans, and deserts have 


less significance. 


Your students are tomorrow’s men and women. 
Geography for the Air Age. 


airport. 


Tomorrow’s world will be an air-age world. 
**Our Global World”’ is a new brief 


It looks forward to tomorrow and at the same time takes 
into consideration the realities of today. 

In picture and text this new book briefly but clearly discusses map reading, topog- 
raphy, climate, weather, natural regions, populations, economic development, and 
natural resources of the world, all points of which are but a few days away from your 


More than one hundred photographs and maps, some of them full-page, make this 
brief course timely and exciting. ; 


For supplementary use in any social-science course. 


Examination copy, $1 postpaid; 
regular list price, $1.32 


Use it now. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 


TORONTO LONDON 
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Never before have books functioned 


so fully in the life of America= 


ODAY textbooks are the essential tools of education. 
This is especially true because of accelerated courses 
and shortage of teachers. Books are essential today to 
the Army, Navy and Air Forces preparing men for combat... 
They will be essential tomorrow as guides in the post-war 
world ... And material to produce them must be available. 


N cooperation with textbook pub- 
lishers we are endeavoring to 
supply the best books possible under 
wartime conditions. To the teachers 
all over the country, from the ele- 
mentary school through college, 
who are doing such a magnificent 


job in helping to win the war, we say: 
Remember that many of our ma- 
terials as well as our skilled workers 
are on the fighting fronts. Remem- 
ber that books may vary a little from 
pre-war standards. Remember that 
delays are sometimes unavoidable. 


Remember to ORDER YOUR TEXTBOOKS EARLY... 


The Holliston Mills 


Book Cloth Manufacturers 
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COAL—tHE WORLD'S MOST IMPORTANT SOURCE 
OF HEAT, LIGHT AND POWER... INDISPENSABLE 
TO MODERN INDUSTRY... 


SUPPLIES 55% of U.S. Mechanical Energy 
POWERS 95% of U. S. Railroad Locomotives 
GENERATES 55% of U. S. Electrical Energy 
HEATS four out of seven homes 


COAL_. basic and marvelous raw material for 
CHEMICALS. 


The genius and tireless research of industrial chemists, 
inspired by the rewards of Free Enterprise, have con- 
verted coal into... 


NYLON for parachutes ... TOLUOL for TNT... NEO- 
PRENE for synthetic rubber . . . SULFA drugs... 
PLASTICS ... SOLVENTS . .. ATRABINE for treatment 
of malaria ... DYES .. . FOOD PRESERVATIVES... 
FERTILIZERS . . . INSECTICIDES. 


These by-products of coal, and many more, are indis- 
pensable in winning the war. 


The Old Reliable 


Yesterday...Today...Tomorrow 


When peace comes, endless trainloads of this vital 
mineral will again move from the great coal fields of 
Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee and Alabama to make 
new products, new conveniences...a new world of 
progress in the Greater Industrial South of Tomorrow! 


YuaAae— 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD 


The L&N, also a product of private and Free Enterprise, has con- 
tributed mightily in developing southern coal fields, much to the 
betterment of the Nation, particularly the South. More than half 
of the L&N's traffic is coal, requiring 37,000 coal cars costing 
75 million dollars to transport. And these are but a part of the 


necessary facilities. 


The L&N maintains an organization of experts to assist in opening 
new coal fields, to render advice on mining operations and to aid 
both producer and consumer as to the proper selection and efficient 
use of coal. Inquiries of the general office of the L&N at Louisville, 
Ky., are invited. 
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THE MEANING OF. 


Parent Education 


RALPH H. OJEMANN 


Chairman, Committee on Parent Education 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 





Over the last ten or fifteen years, 
parents in increasing numbers have 
once more become pupils and learners. 
They have organized discussion groups, 
taken part in forum and panel discus- 
sions, attended demonstrations, con- 
ducted surveys, and carried on many 
other activities designed to help them 
learn. What is the meaning of these 
activities? What is it that parents 
want to know? What potentialities do 


these parent education enterprises 
hold? Should community leaders, 
school administrators, and teachers 


concern themselves with such out-of- 
school enterprises? 

As children grow older, many par- 
ents realize that they do not know as 
much about child development as they 
should. It isn't a very difficult matter 
to care for a child the first year or so 
after birth. This does not-mean that 
infants can be neglected, but it does 
mean that methods of physical care 
have been worked out in considerable 
detail so that they can be applied in 
the ordinary home. But as the child 
begins to creep, walk, run, and grow 
strong, the problem becomes more 
complex. Often the child will not do 
what he is told, even if he is asked to 
do what obviously is good for him. He 
runs into the street; he takes things 
from the neighbors; he will not eat 
his food; he will not practice his music; 
he refuses to do his homework; there 
are a hundred other things he will not 
do. Many parents soon realize that 
they do not have what it takes to cope 
wita such situations. Then too, parents 
may know of a family or two in the 
neighborhood in which the guiding of 
children proceeds more smoothly than 
in their own. Before long they begin 
to realize that more knowledge about 
child behavior might help them. 

The thinking observer soon realizes, 
too, that many parents of the present 
day have undertaken the responsibility 
of guiding children without having had 
any training for their work. The results 
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of this lack of preparation can be seen 
on every hand. Children who could 
have developed into happy, confident 
personalities are shy and unhappy. 
Children who have plenty of energy 
and healthy curiosity are not encour- 
aged to use either their energy or their 
curiosity. They get into trouble, they 
are browbeaten, and they either submit 
or rebel. Some of the eventual results 
are seen in the relatively high delin- 


quency rate we are facing at present. 


Every comprehensive discussion of the 
causes of delinquency has placed major 
emphasis upon the inadequacies of 
home environments and home experi- 
ences. 

It isn't necessary that all these things 
should happen. We know a great 
many things about guiding children. 
Many additions to our knowledge have 
been made within the last twenty 
years. If what we now know about 
children were applied by all parents, 
the results would be astonishing. We 
cen confidently say that parents are 
moving in the right direction when they 
seek to learn more about child be- 
havior. 

But the careful student of the prob- 
lem of adult parent education will soon 
see that much—though not all—of the 
education of parents in the funda- 
mentals of human development is in a 
sense reparative. It is an attempt to 
provide something that should have 
been provided earlier. Every mother 
of a five-year-old child would have 
been helped if she had known some of 
the fundamental principles of human 
development before she took on the 
responsibility of guiding a child. Every 
father would have been helped, too, by 
this training. It seems that a founda- 
tion should be laid before a young man 
or woman leaves high school. An un- 
derstanding of the major principles of 
development of the human personality 
would be a most valuable asset in this 
problem of guiding children. 

Moreover, it would be useful to high 
school students and perhaps to grade 
school students as well in their imme- 
diate relations with their companions, 
parents, teachers, and employers. There 


is already a fair amount of experi- 
mental evidence to show that it helps 
boys and girls to understand their own 
behavior, that of their companions, 
and that of the adults around them. 
There is experimental evidence to show 
that the conflicts between adolescents 
and their parents, which are only too 
well known and widespread, decrease 
significantly when young people gain 
an understanding of their parents. 
There is evidence to show that the 
same is true of their relations with their 
teachers and employers. 

There is also some evidence to show 
that an understanding of the behavior 
of associates is an important element 
in the development of a democracy. 
The essence of democracy lies in pro- 
viding an opportunity for each. person 
to grow into the most capable, think- 
ing person possible. This goal can be 
approached only as people learn what 
the human personality requires for its 
growth and learn to judge social rules, 
customs, and laws in terms of their 
effects on the growth of the person- 
ality. 

Thus we see that there are many 
reasons why young people should be 
trained in the fundamentals of human 
development during the formal school 
period. The Parent Education com- 
mittee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is interested in 
incorporating this training into the 
school experience of our young peo- 
ple. 

In our enthusiasm for the teaching of 
human development on the high schoo! 
level, however, we must not overlook 
the fact already suggested, namely, 
that all adult education is not repara- 
tive. It is true that present-day par- 
ents do not have the foundation in the 
understanding of human development 
that even a minimum program in high 
school could give them and that some 
programs on the high school level now 
give. But it is also true that knowledge 
continually grows. Today we know 
some things about child development 
that we did not know five or ten years 
ago, when the parents of today were 
in school. It is not enough, therefore, 
that we should stop with the foundation 
developed in school. Every parent 
must have an opportunity to bring him- 
self up to date from time to time, so 
that he may continue to use the best 
knowledge available in guiding his 
children. No program of parent edu- 
cation that operates exclusively either 
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on the school level or on the adult 
level is complete. We need a twofold 
program of parent education: Building 
a foundation in the understanding of 
human development at the school 
level and adding new knowledge 
through adult parent education. With 
such a program, our methods of guid- 
ing children will gradually develop 
toward the best our knowledge enables 
us to conceive. 

It isn't difficult to realize the im- 
portance of this twofold program in 
any society that seeks to develop each 
individual personality. For school ad- 
ministrators and teachers the important 
question is, "How can schools help in 
these enterprises?"’ There are several 
ways. In the first place, every teacher 
and especially every administrator 
should become familiar with the pos- 
sibilities inherent in the study of human 
development by growing boys and 
girls. The effects of training in this 
field upon the adjustments of adoles- 
cent boys and girls to their teachers, 
associates, and employers have been 
studied, and the findings of these 
studies should be known by all. Also, 
the programs already in operation in 
many schools should be published in 
educational journals, so that they may 
be available to all administrators, ad- 
visors, and teachers. 

Schools also have a responsibility in 
the adult education program. Parents 
need encouragement in their efforts 
to learn more about guiding their 
children. Most parents would like to 
do better. Down deep in their genuine 
selves they want to do the best possible 
job, but, like other people, they do 
not wish to feel that they are hopeless 
failures. They need help and encour- 
agement in organizing their programs. 
They need leaders to help them search 
for knowledge and make their discus- 
sions useful. Superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers can help to locate 
potential leaders. They can encourage 
parents by their attendance at com- 
munity parent education enterprises 
and by participation in the discussions. 
They can see that school buildings are 
open during out-of-school hours for 
meetings and consultations. Teachers 
and others who have been intensively 
trained in child development can vol- 
unteer as leaders, forum chairmen, and 
consultants. In all these ways parents 
will be encouraged in their search for 
knowledge. Parents and teachers will 
also get to know each other better, 
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and the basis for sound home and 
school cooperation will be laid. 

There are many other ways in which 
superintendents, teachers, and _princi- 
pals can assist in parent education en- 
terprises. These ways will become 
clear when it is realized why parents 
are interested in learning more about 
children, why they seek books on 
human development, and why they 
form discussion groups. The parents 
of the present day and the parents of 
the future need expert educational 
guidance. This offers a real oppor- 
tunity to school administrators and 
teachers for service to the community 
and to society. 


Guests at White House 


MRS. L. W. HUGHES 
First Vice-President 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Members of the Joint Committee of 
the National Education Association 
and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and a few other friends 
of education were guests of Mrs. 
Roosevelt at a White House luncheon 
or January 7. The committee is com- 
posed of Mason Stratton, Mrs. Mary 
Hollister, and Lorine Barnes, represent- 
ing the National Education Associa- 
tion; Agnes Samuelson, Mrs. William 
A. Hastings, and Howard V. Funk, 
representing the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

Other guests invited were: Char! 
Ormond Williams, Mrs. L. \\/. Hughes, 
Mrs. Malcolm McCellan, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. B. Marston, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn L. 
Archer. The luncheon was arranged 
by Charl Ormond Williams, National 
Education Association director of field 
service, liaison member of the head- 
quarters staff assigned to work with 
the Joint Committee of the National 
Education Association and _ the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, but Miss Williams was unable 
to be present because of an accident 
in New York. 

Enclosed in the invitation to luncheon 
from Mrs. Roosevelt was a card of 
admission to the northwest gate of the 
White House as all entrances to the 
grounds are closely guarded during 
wartime. The guests began to errive 
a little before one o'clock and each 
one was shown the diagram of the 
table with the seating arrangement. 
We were ushered into the Red Room 
where we chatted together until the 
last ones came. Then Mrs. Roosevelt 


was announced and we rose to meet 


her. After cordial greetings to each 
one we went into the dining room. 

What does one have for luncheon 
at the White House? Just what any 
well ordered hospitable home would 
offer its most distinguished guests but 
all so expertly served on the beautiful 
White House china and silver. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is a gracious hostess 
and made every one feel at ease. We 
inquired about the President as we 
knew he had been ill with flu. He was 
still confined to his room but busy 
writing his message to Congress. 

Mrs. Roosevelt talked about her 
children and grandchildren, of whom 
there are now thirteen, and said she 
had Anna's children with her while 
Anna went to New York for three days 
of shopping and theatres. 

We were much interested in what 
she told us of her trip to the South 
Pacific islands where she made seven- 
teen stops. She has been busy deliv- 
ering messages from the boys to their 
folks back home. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has expressed her 
approval of federal aid to education 
in her daily column and elsewhere and 
soon the conversation turned to that 
subject. She evinced deep interest 
in the views of this group of people 
who have worked in season and out 
for many years on federal aid legisla- 
tion. She gave good suggestions as 
to how the people might be better ac- 
quainted with the needs of education. 
The exchange of views continued. This 
busy woman whose engagements tread 
one upon the heels of another was calm 
and unhurried. Everyone had full op- 
portunity for expression. Truly federal 
aid for education had its day at the 
White House. 

After more than an hour and a half 
she gave the signal to rise and we 
bade her good-bye. We carried away 
with us an unforgettable memory of 
breaking bread at the White House 
with the First Lady of the Land. 


About 18,000 high school pupils have quit 
Indiana schools since Pearl Harbor to go to 
work. Special night courses are planned for 
some of these youth. 


The University of Kiev, sacked by retreat- 
ing Germans, is being rapidly rebuilt by the 
Russians. 

e 


The median number of years of school com- 
pleted by all persons twenty years old and 
over in the United States was 8.8 in 1940. 
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Holding the Cost of Living 


Line in 1944 


America's wartime price control 
program has already saved $680 for 
each average American— $150 on 
living costs and $530 on war debts and 
texes. This is a saving of $2,800 for 
the average family. Now our living 
standards, our system of security, and 
the control of war debts hinge on the 
future success of our cost of living 
contro! program. 

The critical days in cost of living 
control will come in 1944. We all know 
what the costs in lowered purchasing 
power, destroyed savings, and bigger 
war debts will be if the price line is 
not held. A deciding factor will cer- 
tainly be how well citizens are ac- 
quainted with the OFFICIAL COM- 
MUNITY PRICE LISTS which must be 
displayed in all food stores. A wide- 
spread knowledge of these lists is our 
most powerful weapon against high- 
priced BLACK MARKETS. 

American schools have always 
played a justly proud part in informing 
citizens about important problems of 
democracy. For that reason most 
teachers will want to fulfill their tra- 
ditional responsibility with respect to 
this most critical home front prob- 
lem of 1944, 

This job is a very simple one. 
Schools can be very practical about it. 
In line with its educational function 
each school can inform pupils and par- 
ents about the following three types 
ot COMMUNITY PRICE FACTS. 
|. WHAT ARE COMMUNITY PRICE 

LISTS? 

|. They are official lists of wartime 
food prices set up by your gov- 
ernment to protect families and 
merchants against dangerously 
high living costs. They protect 
everyone who abides by them 
from illegally high BLACK MAR- 
KET PRICES. 

2. They are official lists of the 
highest wartime prices that can 
be paid or charged for food 
items. Both people who pay 
more and people who charge 
more are breaking a very neces- 
sary wartime law. 

3. There are two lists—one for 
small stores, called Number | 
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and 2 stores—and another for 
the larger Number 3 and 4 


stores. 


These lists show TOP LEGAL 
PRICES of food items by brand 














name and by pound or container 
size. 

5. Itis illegal to pay or charge more 
than the official prices printed 
on the lists. Dealers may charge 
less. 

Il. WHERE YOU CAN SEE COM- 

MUNITY PRICE LISTS: 

|. Wartime law requires that lists 
be displayed in every food store 
at a place where customers can 

read them. 












Americas Teachers 
are doing important work 
Theyre helping our youngsters 
get ready to carry on tomorrow 
...all that we are fighting and 
working for today. 














Our teachers are so much a 
part of peace-time and our nor- 
mal, every-day American way 
of living, many of us some- 
times overlook the fact that 
teaching our children is one of 
our most important war jobs. 





America’s teachers know this 
and accept this responsibility 
but we thought now is a good 
time to recall it to the mind 
of the general public. And, this 
we are doing through our 
national advertising media so 
that credit can go where credit 
is due—to Today’s teachers. 
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2. Most newspapers print the lists 
in a small size that can be 
clipped and folded to fit a 
Ration Book. This list can be 
used when shopping. 

3. Lists are displayed at your War 
Price and Rationing Board. 

4. Your school can get copies of 
the official lists for study from 
the Price Clerk or the Com- 
munity Service Member of your 
War Price and Rationing Board. 


Ill. HOW YOU CAN USE COM.- 
MUNITY PRICE LISTS: 


|. Always compare the prices you 
pay with the official prices on 
the OFFICIAL LIST. NEVER 
PAY MORE. 

2. You can make copies of the 
WARTIME SHOPPING LIST 
suggestion on the opposite page 
and help everyone in your family 
use them. 


a. Write the names of the food 
items you usually buy on the 
shopping list. 

b. Copy official TOP LEGAL 
PRICES of those items from 
COMMUNITY PRICE LISTS. 
Take this list with you when 
you shop. 

No school need make any reorgani- 
zetion of its curriculum to perform this 
crucial wartime job. The current 
events, social studies, home economics, 
and commercial education classes, 
along with the home rooms and stu- 
dent organizations already set up in 
your school are ideally fitted to do the 
job. Wartime facts, issues problems— 
schools can examine these for almost 
every family. 

Lowered living standards, poor 
health, a slowed war effort, destroyed 
savings, higher taxes, bigger war debts, 
- and thousands of bankruptcies hang in 
the balance. 


Schools have strengthened and 
saved democracies before. They can 
help now. 

* 
The Eastern Arts 
Association 


Plans are crystallizing for a stream- 
lined convention to bring fun, fellow- 
ship, and fine arts to the members of 
the Eastern Arts Association. The 
convention will be held in New York 
City, Apri! 13-15, at the Hotel Penn- 


sylvania. 
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High-School Student 
Draft Deferment 

In order to clarify understanding as 
to the draft status of students attend- 
ing high schools or similar institutions 
of learning, the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, Section 5 (f) as 
amended by Public Law !26 of the 
Seventy-Eighth Congress and ap- 
proved on July 9, 1943, is quoted 
below: 

"Section 5 (f). Any person eighteen 
or nineteen years of age who, while 
pursuing a course of instruction at a 
high school or similar institution of 
learning, is ordered to report for in- 
duction under this Act during the last 
half of one of his academic years at 
such school or institution, shall, upon 
his request, have his induction under 
this Act postponed until the end of 
such academic year, without regard to 
the date during the calendar year on 
which such academic year ends, or 
until he ceases to pursue such course of 
instruction, whichever is the earlier. 
The induction of any such person shall 
not be postponed under this subsec- 
tion beyond the date which would con- 
stitute the end of his academic year 
if he continued to pursue such course 
of instruction." 


ECONOMY-MINDED 


"Darling, see this new dress | bought today. 
Isn't it lovely? And just think, it cost only 
$200." 

“Two hundred bucks! 
phone me first?" 

“| hated to spend the nickel 


Why didn't you 























N. E. A. Honor Roll 


The following schools and school 
systems have reported one hundred 
per cent enrollments since the last re- 
port: 

Davidson County 

Shelby County 

Lincoln Park, Knoxville 
Lonsdale School, Knoxville 

The following schools of Dickson 
County: 

Burno, Bellsbury, Charlotte, Coles- 
bury, Edgewood, Fairview, Frazier, 
Garrett, Glenwylde, Herbison, High 
Point, Jackson's Chapel, Liberty, Mt. 
Lebanon, Mt. Sinai, Rocksdale, Stay- 
ton, Strong Point, Sweet Home, Syca- 
more, Tidwell, White Oak Flatts, Wood 
Valley, Dickson Elementary, Slayden, 
Vandeer, William James. 

A number of schools were listed in 
February from Sullivan County and 
the addresses were omitted. The total 
membership of these schools was 292, 


s 
BEANS AND BUGLES 


Two Negro soldiers were discussing the rel- 
ative merits of their company buglers. Said 


one: 

"Fellah, when dat boy of ouahs plays roll 
call, it sounds ‘zactly lak de Boston Symphony 
playin’ de Rosary." 

The second colored boy snorted: 

"Brothah, you ain't got no bugler a tall. 
When Snowball Jones wraps his lips around 
dat bugle of his, an’ plays mess call, | looks 
down at mah beans, an’ | sez, ‘Strawberries, 
behave, you is kickin’ de whipped cream out 


of de plate.’ '—Rotarian. 
e 
TOUCHING 
Draftee: "|! always kiss the stamps on your 


letters because | know that your lips have 
touched them." 

Sally: "You're wrong. | moisten the stamps 
on Fido's nose. It's always wet.""—Rotarian. 


Father: “Well, Willie, what did you learn 
at school today?” 

Willie (proudly): "Il learned to say, ‘Yes 
sir,” and ‘No, ma‘am.'" 

Father: “You did?" 

Willie: "Yeah!""—Oklahoma Teacher 


Mistress: “Mary, | think | smell something 
burning downstairs. Did you remember to 
turn off the electric iron when you left the 
ironing board as | told you?" 

Maid (newly arrived): “Yesm'’, | did. | 
mos’ surely did. | pulled dat chain once lak 
you tol’ me, and den | pulled it again to 
make sure."'—Mississippi Educational Advance. 











**Let Music Swell the Breeze” 


For teaching material, popular music. 
and musical instruments 


Shop: at 


All | seid was, “Quite right’ Old Git) STROBEL’S MUSIC SHOP 


Cheerio" | 


29 Arcade Nashville 
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Planning the 1944 Victory 
Garden 

Time to think about new victory gar- 
dens, the Department of Agriculture 
tells us. Last year's goal of 18,000,000 
victory gardens was exceeded by 
2,000,000—but this year the goal is 
22,000,000. And bigger and better 
than. before! For victory gardens are 
one way to make food fight for free- 
dom. 

Those who had tiny back yard plots 
will be urged to capitalize on their ex- 
perience in 1943 and grow more food 
next year. A plot thirty feet by fifty 
feet for a family of four is suggested 
by USDA, wherever conditions are 
suitable. However, conditions vary 
greatly. A small garden is better than 
none at all. Crops recommended by 
USDA are about the same as last 
year's — tomatoes, green leafy vege- 
tables, beans, carrots, beets, and 
onions, with more emphasis on vege- 
table soybeans for larger gardens. 
Garden peas, always a favorite, are 
not recommended for beginners. Ex- 
cept in cooler parts of the country, 
peas do not usually produce good 
yields, says USDA. People with 
plenty of room of course will continue 
to plant potatoes and sweet corn, but 
for the small garden these crops take 
up too much space for the return in 
food value. 


Only Two Out of Ten 
Americans Oppose 
Federal Support 
of Education 
In spite of widespread discussion 
and agitation against ‘‘federal sub- 
sidization of education,"' only two per- 
sons in ten among the general public 
oppose such a measure, according to 
results of a recent nation-wide survey 
by the National Opinion Research 

Center, University of Denver. 

Almost eight out of ten Americans 
with opinions (seventy-seven per cent) 
approve federal aid to public educa- 
tion through the states. A few qualify 
their answers, and only ten per cent of 
the public as a whole lack definite 
Opinions on the issue. 

Asked whether public school systems 
should be controlled mostly by the 
states or the federal government, three 
out of four persons with opinions 
seventy-five per cent) believe the 


policies. Almost all of these, however 
—-sixty-seven per cent of the entire 
cross section—still favor federal aid to 
state educational systems. Basic to all 
these attitudes is, doubtless, the fact 
that two-thirds (sixty-six per cent) of 
Americans with opinions agree that 
most public schools in the United 
States lack the financial resources they 
need to "do a good job." 











Child feeding projects are com- 
munity programs, but the War Food 
Administration helps. The school 
lunch program can operate in the 
smallest rural schoo! or the largest city 
school. A determined effort is being 
made to inaugurate the program first 
of all in those schools that are in great- 
est need of its benefits. Last year 
over 6,000,000 children were given one 
meal daily under the program. 








No meal for children is complete 


gram has been absorbed in the War 
Food Administration's school lunch pro- 
gram. Under this arrangement, schools 
or centers in which there is no other 
lunch program in effect may serve milk 
sometime during the day, or sponsors 
may serve a half pint of milk to chil- 
dren who bring their own lunches. 


KNEW HIS GEOGRAPHY 
Teacher: "What is an island?" ° 
Bright Boy: "A place where the botto 

of the sea sticks up through the water."—The 
Kablegram. 
* 


Son: “What is executive ability, pop?” 

Father: "Executive ability, my boy, is the 
art of getting credit for all the hard work 
somebody else does.""—The Oklahoma Teach- 


er. 
* 


Mistress (to careless maid): "Mary, | found 
a large cobweb in the drawing room. How 
do you account for it?" 

Maid (brightly): "I think, mum, it must be 
them spiders.""—Mississippi Educational Ad- 
vance. 








Your Hotel Choice 
IN NASHVILLE 





The ANDREW JACKSON 
..- 4A LANDMARK 


of Southern Friendliness 


In this, as in all other Dinkler Hotels, the 
finest in accommodations and the highest 
efficiency in service is supplemented by a 
warm cordiality and an air of sincere 
friendliness. 


LEN L. MURRELL, Manager 





OTHER DINKLER HOTELS 
ye, Me ee ATLANTA, GA. 
Tutwiler.......BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Jefferson Davis. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


St. Charles ..NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
O. Henry GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Sav ..... SAVANNAH, GA. 











DINKLER HOTELS 


CARLING DINKLER, President 


tates should determine educational without milk, so the ‘penny milk’ pro- 3009 ROOMS IN SOUTHERN. HOTELS 
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PROGRAM 


Western Section, Tennessee Education Association, Memphis, 


April 7, 8, 1944 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 


South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Friday, April 7, 10:30 A.M. 
Presiding—H. G. McCork te, President 


Platform Guests—Commissioner of Education, College Presidents, 
County and City Superintendents, Elementary School Super- 
arg President of T. E. A., and Executive Secretary of T. 

Music—Bartlett High School Band. Alfred McClain, Directing. 

Invocation—Rev. Ted Hightower, Pastor, Trinity Methodist 
Church, Memphis. 

Welcome Address—Hon. Walter Chandler, Mayor of Memphis. 

President’s Message—H. G. McCorkle. 

Presentation of—B. O. Duggan, State Commissioner of Educa- 


tion. 

Address—Willis A. Sutton, Secretary, Georgia Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Announcement of Committees. 

Adjourn. 


Second General Session 


South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Friday, April 7, 8:00 P.M. 
Presiding—H. G. McCorkte, President 


Platform Guests—Presidents of County Councils of Parent- 
Teacher Association in West Tennessee and Members of the 
Executive Committee of the Western Section, T. E. A. 


Music—Humes High School Orchestra. Roy Coats, Director. 

Invocation—Rev. W. J. Millard, Pastor, Evergreen Presbyterian 
Church, Memphis. 

Address—Franklin P. Adams, Information Please. 

Stump the Expert—Franklin P. Adams, Information Please. 

Announcements, 


Third General Session 


South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Saturday, April 8, 10:00 A.M. 


Presiding—H. G. McCork te, President 


Platform Guests—Administrative Council of T. E. A. 
Music—Chorus, Whitehaven High School. Edward Tuggle, 
Directing. 
Presentation of—Carl Brockett, President of T. E. A. 
Address—Gen. W. A. Danielson, Commandant, Army Depot, 
Memphis. 
Business Session : 
Unfinished Business. 
New Business. 
Report of: 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Auditing Committee. 
Resolutions Committee. 
Nominating Committee. 
Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 
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Administrative Section 


Luncheon—12:30 P.M. 
Rose Room, Hotel Claridge 
Friday, April 7 
Presiding—C. J. HucKaBA 

Music 

“An Educational Program to Meet Postwar Needs’—Dr. Jen- 
nings B. Sanders, President, Memphis State College. 

“The Armed Forces’ Pre-Induction Program and the High 
School”—Major I. N. Carr, Field Representative, Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Branch, Fourth Service Command, Atlanta, Ga. 

Address—Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Secretary, Georgia Education 
Association, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Election of Officers. 


A griculture Section 


Municipal Auditorium, West Assembly Room No. 1, 
Fourth Floor 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—J. H. BENNETT 


Roll Call and Minutes. 

Address—“Vocational Agriculture Teacher’s Place in Postwar 
Agriculture’—V. G. Martin, Head, Department of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Mississippi. 

Announcements—G. E. Freeman. 

Business. 

Election of Officers. 


Art Section 


Municipal Auditorium, West Committee Room No. 1, 
Second Floor 
Friday, April 7, 9:30 A.M. 


Presiding—Miss HELEN HAMILTON, Fairview Junior High 
School 


Discussion—“The Place of Art in the War Effort.” 
Luncheon—Bamboo Room, Claridge Hotel 


Friday, April 7, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding—Miss HELEN HAMILTON 
Music. 
Address—Samuel Pastor, Major, Medical Corps, Chief of Neuro- 
psychiatric Service, Kennedy General Hospital. 


Commercial Section 


Municipal Auditorium, West Committee Room No. 1, 
Second Floor 


Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Miss VirRGINIA LEE JOHNSON 


Theme—“Business Education for the Postwar World.” 

“Some Aspects of Business Education for the Postwar World,” 
Preston Edwards, Representative, The Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 

“Training for Job Competency,” Miss Irol Whitmore, Depart- 
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ment of Business Education, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington. 

Business. 

Election of Officers. 


Elementary Education and Elementary 
Principals Section 


South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Friday, April 7, 2:30 P.M. 


Presiding—Miss HazEt Hooten, Principal, White State School 


Chorus—Fairview Junior High School. Miss Frances Haun, 


Directing. 

“Education for the Postwar World,” Dr. E. T. McSwain, 
Northwestern University. 

Business. 

Election of Officers. 


English, Speech, and Library Section 
Municipal Auditorium, Reception Room, Second Floor 
Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding—Miss Cor1INNE J. GLADDING 


“Some Aspects of State Library Service,” Miss Martha Parks, 
Director of School Library, State Department of Education, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


“The Functions of Reading and Speaking in the Postwar 
World,” Angela M. Broening, Forest Park High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland, President, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 


Health and Physical Education Section 
Municipal Auditorium, East Corridor, First Floor 
Friday, April 7, 2:30 P.M. 
Presiding—W. D. Crort 


Address—“Pre-Induction Training in Physical Education for 
Boys,” Capt. G. H. Diehl, Second Army. 

Address—“Wartime Physical Education for High School Girls,” 
Lt. Rita M. LaFevre, Women’s Army Corps. 


Address—“The Place of Competitive Sports in Wartime High 
School Physical Education Program,” Harry Mehre, Head 
Football Coach, University of Mississippi. 


Business. 


Home Economics Section 
Luncheon, Louis XVI Room, Hotel Peabody 
Friday, April 7, 12:45 P.M. 


Presiding—Miss ApA MILLETT 


Honorinc Miss MARGARET BROWDER, State Supervisor, 
Home Economics 


Invocation—Miss Alice Woods, Central High School, Memphis. 

Reading Minutes—Miss Nina Swindler, U. T. Junior College, 
Martin. 

Treasurer’s Report—Mrs. Corinne M. Cherry, Jackson. 

Business—Report of Nominating Committee—Miss Ruth Stinson, 
Jackson. 

Talk—Miss Martha Ann Blackmon, Grenada, Mississippi. 
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Report of Supervisors’ Conference at Jackson, Mississippi—Miss 
Margaret Browder, State Supervisor of Home Economics. 

Address—Speaker to be announced. 

Committee for Luncheon—Miss Margaret McKenzie, Chairman ; 
Miss Vivian Harrison, Miss Ruby Moffatt. 

Committee on Decorations—Mrs. Louise Skinner, Chairman; 
Mrs. Era Woodward, Mrs. Nelle Nelson. 


Industrial and Vocational Education Section 
Municipal Auditorium, East Committee Room No. 2, 
Second Floor 
Friday, April 7, 9:00 A.M. 
Presiding—WeE1R O. WILLIAMS 

Postwar Planning. 
Discussion Leader—J. Charles Poe, Director of Industrial Re- 


lations, Nickey Brothers Lumber Company, also, Chairman 
of Memphis Committee on Economic Development. 


Business and Election. 


Latin and Modern Languages Section 
Municipal Auditorium, East Committee Room, 
Second Floor 
Friday, April 7, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding—Miss Mary RATHER 


“The Status of Languages in Tennessee and What We Teachers 
Are Doing About It,” Miss Margaret E. Farger, Latin Teach- 
er, Chattanooga High School. 


Welcome to 2Memphis! 
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MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


625 Rooms with Bath and Shower 
5 Restaurants Reasonably Priced 


Central Location 


The SKYWAY 


Nationally Known Orchestras 


* 


F. R. SCHUTT 
Vice-President and General Manager 


} te 
b Dining and Dancing Nightly 
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“News from France,” Augusto Brabant, Native of Lille, France. 
News to Teachers of Spanish—Miss Mary L. Heiskell. 

News to Teachers of French—Mrs. Velma Brooks Heatherly. 
Election of Officers 


Mathematics Section 


A Combined Meeting of Two Sections, 
Mathematics and Science 


Municipal Auditorium, East Committee Room No. 7, 
Third Floor 
Friday, April 7, 2:30 P.M. 
Presiding—LAMAR NEWPORT 


“Pre-Induction Training in Mathematics and Science,” Major 
I. N. Carr, Field Representative, Pre-Induction Training 
Branch, Atlanta, Georgia 

3usiness and Election 


Music Section 
Municipal Auditorium, Reception Room, Second Floor 
Friday, April 7, 9:00 A.M. 
CLEMENTINE MONOHAN 


High Miss 


* Presiding 


Chorus—lairview Junior School. Frances Haun, 


Director 
“Elementary School Music in a Postwar World,” Miss Lucile 
Ham, Principal, Peabody School. 


“Postwar Secondary School Music Trends,” Miss _ Lala 
Stephens, Messick High School. 

“How Instrumental Music Can Be Fitted into the School 
Program.” Roy Coats, Humes High School 


Science Section 
A Combined Meeting of Two Sections, 
Mathematics and Science 
Municipal Auditorium, East Committee Room No. 7, 


Third Floor 
Friday, April 7, 2:30 P.M. 
Presiding—LAMAR NEWPORT 
“Pre-Induction Training in Mathematics and Science,” Major 
Carr, Field Representative, Pre-Induction Training 


Branch, Atlanta, Georgia 
Business and Election. 


Social Science Section 
Municipal Auditorium, West Committee Room No. 8, 
Third Floor 
Friday, April 7, 2:30 P.M. 


Presiding—Ross Horton 


Dr. J. B. Sanders, President, Memphis State College. 
Discussion—“A Re-examination of What to Teach in History.” 
Open Forum—By all on above question. 
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VISITING SPEAKERS 


Western Section 


McSWAIN, asso- 
ciate professor of education, 
Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; M.A. and Ed.D., 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; principal of high schools 
in South and North Carolina, 
1919-1934; assistant at Columbia 
University, 1934-1935; associate 
professor of education in North- 
western University since 1937; 
member of National Education 
Association, American Childhood 
Association, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Phi Beta Kappa; president of Student Council, Teachers 
College, 1934-1935; president of North Shore Progres- 
sive Education Association ; research in elementary edu- 
cation, child development, public school administration ; 
author of chapters in Yearbook for Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, 1937-1939; of chapter in Year- 
book, John Dewey Society, 1939, and of articles in pro- 
Dr. McSwain will address several 


pe. bE. T. 





fessional journals. 
sectional meetings. 


MAJOR I. N. CARR, field representative, Pre-Induc- 
tion Training Branch, Industrial Personnel Division, 
Army Services Forces, Atlanta, Georgia; A.B., Carson- 
Newman College, 1916; student, University of Poitiers, 
France, 1919; M.A., University of North Carolina, 1925; 
Duke Fellow, Duke University, Durham, N. C., 1927- 
1929; dean and professor of social science, Mars Hill 


College, N. C., 1933-1942; veteran of World War 1: 


reserve officer, 1924; one year service on the West 
Coast. Major Carr will address the High School 
Section. 


FRANKLIN #& 
PIERCE ADAMS, 
noted expert of Infor- 
mation Please, is re- 
garded as one of the 
best entertainers in 
the country. Harper’s 
Magazine has termed 
him “the greatest. liv- 
ing expert in useless 
information.” In 1940 
the Saturday Review 
of Literature gave him 
for Distin- 
guished Service to 
Literature. In the 
same year the Hobo 
News gave him a 
similar award. He 
first became famous as F. P. A., author of the “Conning 
Tower,” widely known newspaper column. He is one 
of the great masters of Gilbert and Sullivan light opera. 
He has been termed the Samuel Pepys of America. 





an award 
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DENTAL FITNESS 
(Continued from page 17) 
rushed through training in so short a 
time that visits to the camp dentist 
may be neglected or omitted. Such 
boys, under actual war conditions, 
frequently suffer from the results of 

dental neglect. 

On Guadalcanal there were nine 
dentists for approximately 20,000 
Marines. ‘For a long time only two 
operating units were set up on the 
island. The hospital was bombed; 
toothbrushes were lost, and no others 
could be secured; instruments rusted; 
burs became dull. Dental officers 
served in first-aid posts, and they were 
assigned administrative tasks as were 
other officers. They became hospital 
evacuation officers, mess, officers, and 
censors. 

The ratio of one dental officer to 
500 men doesn't mean that each den- 
tist is seeing his 500 men for regular 
dental care. Chronic abscesses be- 
came acute; chronic Vincent's infec- 
tion became acute; and deep cavities 
became exposed pulps on Guadal- 
canal. Teeth ached just as badly in the 
Solomons as they did in the comfort- 
able town at home. As one Marine 
told his dental officer after a night 
in a fox hole with a swollen jaw, ‘The 
Japs may be tough, but a toothache 
is tougher.’ "’ 

Complete ‘dental prehabilitation"’ 
before graduation should be urged by 
high school teachers upon all senior 
students, particularly those who are 
likely to enter military service or war 
industries. By postponing needed 
dental care until they enter the serv- 
ices, students are failing in their duty, 
both to their country and to them- 
selves. Every opportunity should be 
taken by every teacher to point out 
this fact to students and to encourage 
them to make dental appointments at 
once. With one-fourth to one-third 
of the nation's dentists in the armed 
forces, the dentists who remain on 


duty at home are so busy that they ° 


must often ask patients to wait several 
weeks for appointments, except for 
emergency care. Yet almost every- 
where, dentists are so keenly aware 
of the need of older high school stu- 
dents for dental fitness that they are 
willing to grant priority rating to these 
students, a policy in which they are 
supported by the public. 

In almost every community, part- 
time work is available for high school 
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students. Any student, who within a 
few months will be eligible for military 
service, is certainly capable at present 
of doing enough work to pay for part 
or all of his own dental care. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion lately among health workers and 
educational authorities as to whether 
or not students should be excused 
during school hours to keep dental 
appointments. The ultimate question 
is, of course, whether or not the stu- 
dent is going to be physically fit to 
cope with the demands that will be 
made upon him as soon as he leaves 
school. When one considers the rela- 
tive importance, to a fighting man or 
an industrial worker, of teeth in good 
repair and of a missed lesson in 
geometry or English, the argument 
fades into insignificance. 

Many school authorities, realizing the 
present vital necessity for dental care, 
allow senior students to make dental 
appointments during school hours, pref- 
erably during study hours. The pos- 
sibility of students’ using dental ap- 
pointments as an excuse to cut classes 
they dislike may be prevented by (a) 
requesting dentists to rotate the hours 
during which any one student may 
have dental work done and (b) provid- 
ing a card which the student must have 
the dentist sign, indicating the time 
spent in the dental office by that 
student. 

Toothache, pyorrhea, dental infec- 
tions resulting in systemic disease, can 
ruin a man's fitness to fight or to work. 
Such afflictions can be prevented by 
timely dental care. Urge students 
now to make dental appointments, and 
check up to see that such appointments 
are kept and the necessary work com- 
pleted. Dental soundness may become 
a life-and-death matter under combat 
conditions when freedom from physical 
discomfort and disability is essential 
if a man is to be on the alert to protect 
himself and his companions. 


ARMY SERVICE FORCES 
(Continued from page 20) 
Our plan of teacher training involves 
the following features: 

1. Selection—Only those who possess 
qualities essential to good teachers 
are picked for teacher training. 

2. Knowledge — Our teachers must 
possess a thorough mastery of the 
subject matter they are to teach. 
Provision is made in all of our 


teacher training programs for the 

acquisition of additional subject- 

matter knowledge by the instruc- 
tors. 

3. Uniformity—We assist our teachers 
by providing lesson outlines and 
plans, technical manuals, and train- 
ing aids so explicit and so clear 
that uniformity of training and re- 
sults is expected and demanded. 

4. Teaching Methods—Our teachers 
must possess a mastery of sound 
teaching methods. This means they 
must have adequate instruction in 
teaching procedures, followed by 
an opportunity to observe superior 
teaching. Then they must serve as 
an understudy before they assume 
complete responsibility for their 
classes. 

5. In-Service Training — Continuous 
"in-service training’ is provided to 
our teachers by supervisors who ac- 
complish their function through: 
First, Refresher courses between 

classes. 

Second, Off-duty instruction to 
help teachers prepare their assign- 
ments for the next day or so. Such 
off-duty instruction is usually given 
teachers two or three nights each week, 
and more frequently as the need arises. 

Third, “On the spot” correction of 
errors. At the conclusion of a class 
visitation or as soon thereafter as pos- 
sible, the supervisor calls attention to 
any errors observed, and they are cor- 
rected "'on the spot." 

Basic to our entire training program 
is recognition of the fact that neither 
teachers nor supervisors—nor even di- 
rectors—ever achieve perfection. They 
must be ever sensitive to new condi- 
tions which demand changes in their 
procedures or doctrine. They must 
be ever on the alert for better ways of 
doing the job which has been assigned 
to them. 

In closing permit me to thank you 
for the contribution your civilian 
schools are making to* the military 
training program of the Army Service 
Forces. The training of a soldier does 
not start with his induction into the 
Army; it starts long before. The 
Army must build on whatever back- 
ground of training and experience he 
brings with him from civilian life. We 
need men who possess physical fitness; 
basic occupational knowledge and 
skills; command of simple language and 
mathematical abilities; understanding 
of the nature of Army life; and appre- 
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ciation of the cause for which we fight. 
Bs; sending us from your civilian schools 
men with these qualifications you are 
facilitating the adjustments your stu- 
dents must make to Army life—and 
you are saving the Army millions of 
man-hours of post-induction training 
time. 


CHILD NEEDS LUNCH 
(Continued from page 12) 
caution. A lunch made up almost en- 
tirely of vegetables and fruits is apt 
to be too low in calories for the grow- 
ing child. Spaghetti, noodles, rice, 
and jello and the like are not nutritional 
substitutes for vegetables or fruits. All 
are lacking in Vitamin C and are low 

in other vitamins and minerals. 

Should the sample menu discussed 
in connection with Chart | be so 
changed that macaroni, plain sugar 
cookies, and bread made of plain 
white flour replaced the oatmeal of 
the meat balls, the oatmeal cookies 
and the enriched bread, the nutritive 
value of the meal would be lowered 
considerably. The calcium content 
would no longer meet one-third of the 
daily requirement, the iron would be 
lowered from fifty-nine to forty-two 
per cent of the daily need, Vitamin B, 
would just barely equal one-third of 
the day's needs, and Vitamin G would 
be lowered. Such changes would be 
unfortunate. Since many home meals 
are inadequate in all these essentials, 
the food eaten at school needs to be 
rich in them. 

Perhaps a word about desserts is in 
order. Little instead of much should 
be the watchword here. Fresh fruit, 
simple puddings, gingerbread, cus- 
tards, fruit whips, and fruit sauce 
served with simple cookies are much 
more suitable for children of any age 
than are rich heavy pastries. 

Meals carefully patterned after the 
Type A lunch are apt to be adequate. 
It is when we serve only a partial lunch 
without the full cooperation of parents 
in rounding it out with foods sent from 
home, or when children are allowed to 
choose at random from a lunch counter 
prepared at random, that we meet real 
difficulty. In the latter instance, all 
too many children have a lunch con- 
sisting of a sandwich, a candy bar, 
and a soft drink. Chart Il shows the 
meagre contribution which such a meal 
makes to a child's daily food needs. 

Thus it seems that careful planning 
is necessary if the school lunch is to 
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PUBLIC CONTROL OF LABOR RELATIONS, 
by D. O. Bowman. Price, $5.00. Published 
by The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Analytical, detailed, documented 
this book surveys the whole course of labor 
legislation during the past decade of crisis. 
You will find in its pages a full discussion 
of the policies evolved by the NLRB; a com- 
plete record of Board decisions, personnel 
and methods; a thorough examination of the 
relationship of the Board and the courts, and 
of Congressional attitudes and decisions. 
THE AIRPLANE POWER PLANT, by Francis 
Pope, Lieutenant Colonel, United States Army 
Air Corps formerly Captain (First Pilot) with 
Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., and 
Arthur S. Otis, Private Pilot, Technical Mem- 
ber of the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences. 
iv + 88 pages. $1.40. Teacher's Manual 
and Key with Tests, ii + 38 pages. $0.28. 
Published by World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson 5, New York. This is a singularly 
teachable and well-written presentation of 
the operation of aircraft engines—a book that 
high school students will understand and enjoy. 
Boys and girls today are intensely alive to 
the possibilities in aviation and the topics 
treated in The Airplane Power Plant wil! be 
intrinsically interesting to them. 
GROWING UP WITH ARITHMETIC Book 5 
by Rose and Ruth Weber. Copyright, 1943 
by The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia. List price, 40c 
f. o. b., Atlanta, Georgia. Growing Up with 
Arithmetic Book 5 for the fifth grade is a 
continuation of this new series for grades one 
through five published by the McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Company. Book 5 meets 
the demands of educators in the placement of 
certain topics, notably long division and frac- 
tions. The contents of this book are in line 
with the mental development of the pupils, 
thus reducing the learning difficulties to a 
minimum. The many attractive drawings and 





yield maximum returns in good nutri- 
tion. Every county and city school 
system should have on its staff a 
trained school lunch supervisor to work 
with faculties and cooks in building 
menus and meeting the dozens of other 
problems which arise in connection with 
school lunchrooms. Until a way has 
been found to provide this service, the 
next best step is to call on individuals 
of the community who have had train- 
ing in meal planning. Often the home 
economics teacher, home demonstra- 
tion agent, the nutritionist of the health 
department, or the mother who studied 
home economics will be able to assist 
a busy faculty in planning menus which 
will make the school a vital part of the 
health program. 


and promote 
learning. The new arithmetical processes are 
introduced in social situations familiar to the 


illustrations arouse interest 


pupils. The vocabulary is carefully controlled 
to facilitate learning. Each general skill has 
been carefully analyzed and is presented to 
the pupils one step at a time, as the need for 
it arises in the development of the subject. 
An abundance of practice is given in which 
meaning and skill grow hand in hand. Ade- 
quate drill is distributed throughout for the 
maintenance of these skills. A set of achieve- 
ment tests prepared in a separate pamphlet 
is provided free with each book, and a time- 
saving Teacher's Manual accompanies class 
orders. 

CARROLL GARDNER PEARSE, Educator 
(1858), His Life and Times. Louise W. Mears 
(Pre-publication price, $3.00). State House 
Station Box 67, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. The 
book is dedicated to the N. E. A., in which 
Carroll Pearse has been active for sixty years. 
LEND-LEASE, Weapon of Victory, Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., former Administrator of Lend- 
Lease, now Under Secretary of State. The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, N. Y. 347 pp. $3.00. The remarkable 
story of Lend-Lease is now presented to the 
American public in a stirring and engrossing 
book. It shows you how this colossal program 
has encompassed the globe. It explains how 
it has affected military action on all fronts. 
It describes the contributions of all the 
United Nations. It gives you, in short,. the 
first over-all picture of the war's conduct from 
the angle of supply. 


New Books Received 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE. 
(Edited by Ralph B. Winn.) The Philosophical 
Library, New York, 15 East Fortieth Street, 
New York City, N. Y. $7.50. 

OUR CAREER AS CITIZENS, W. M. Richards 
and Bliss Isely. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 
$1.44. (Grades 7-9.) 

FOR FREEDOM'S SAKE, Leslie C. Proctor. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, Ill. $2.00. 
THE WORLD AT WAR, John Hodgdon Brad- 
ley. Ginn and Co., Boston, Mass. 

HOW INFORMATION LABELS HELP YOU 
STRETCH YOUR DOLLARS (Bulletins). 
LOOKING AT CLOTHING AND TEXTILE 
LABELS (Bulletins). THE GRADE LABELING 
OF CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
(Bulletins). FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS 
AFFECTING LABELING (Bulletins). Nat‘onal 
Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y. (Teachers 
may obtain single copies of above bulletins 
free of charge, Additional copies are ten 


cents each.) 
@ 
WHY HAVE A HOT LUNCH 
PROGRAM? 


(Continued. from page 8) 
to ascertain that all was as it should be. 
These boys and girls are planning their 
victory gardens. Carrots, lettuce, and 
vegetables they didn't plant last year 
are to be included. 

"The children of Grays School are 
developing good habits and attitudes. 
They are learning many social cour- 
tesies and are building stronger, 
healthier bodies and minds." (Report 
of Mrs. Ruby Mooney, Supervisor, 
Hawkins County Schools, Rogersville, 
Tennessee.) 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Peabody Posters | S 


Thirty-six posters prepared under the direction of Ruby Ethel Cundiff for the 
Peabody Library School Course in Book Selection, Peabody College, Nashville. 


Printed black on white. 


Average size. 24 x 121% inches. 








PRICES 


15c each, postpaid; 10c each for twelve or more, postpaid 


TITLES 


Best Southern Novels 

Do You Read Best Sellers or Best Books? 

Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, Chief (Vocations) 

From Rhythm to Reading—Stimulating read- 
ing through interest in music 

From Roast Pig to Mince Pie (Essays) 

Gift of Black Folk (Negro contribution in 
art, music, and literature) 

Health — First line of defense — Health and 
nutrition 

Heavens Above (Astronomy) 

Help Yourself to a Hobby (Hobbies) 

Here’s Your Cue (Plays) 

I Made It—Handicrafts 

It’s What You Read — A general display of 
worty-while books 

Just Out (New Books) 

Keep Up to Date 

Language of the Gods (Poetry or Myths) 

Magic Strings — Marionettes and Marionette 
Plays 

Magic Windows 

Make Your Own American Bookshelf—Differ- 
ent types of books 








Modern Mercuries (Transportation) 

Noah’s Cargo (On land, in the air, in the sea) 

None Liveth to Himself Alone (International- 
ism) 

On the Silver Screen (Motion Pictures) 

People of Personality—Biography 

The Play’s the Thing—Plays 

Quaint and Curious Volumes—Whatever is 
rare or unusual in your library 

Ring Up the Curtain—Plays 

She Strives to Conquer (At home, at school, 
in business) 

A Shelf of Books for a Freshman’s Room—A 
variety of books 

Tennessee Sons and Scenes 

Track Them to Their Dens (Animal Stories) 

Tips to Teens (Etiquette) 

Voices Across Space (Radio) 

Vovagers Unafraid (Pioneers in science, inven- 
tion, medicine) 

Whither America (Democracy) 

With Brush, Chisel, and Crayon (Art) 


Wonder Workers (Modern Inventions) 


Each Poster Represents a Classification of Books as Indicated 


Published by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


172 SEconp AVENUE, NORTH 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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“On the air—” 


THE STORY OF RADIO BROADCASTING 


Another new sound motion picture from Westinghouse School Service 


Here is a new film that portrays the exciting 
story of radio broadcasting from its beginning in 
the garage workshop of Dr. Frank Conrad, 
Westinghouse engineer, to the great complex net- 
works that today encircle the globe 

Depicting the detailed operations of a typical 
broadcasting day, the film covers writing, scripting, 
rehearsal, timing, production and presentation of 
radio broadcasts. A tour of a modern radio station 
leads through all of these and carries on to the 
transmitter, where, by means of animated draw- 
ings, the technical side of broadcasting is shown. 

This ‘how it works” section of the film is a 
complete portrayal of how sound waves are 
created in the studio, carried to the transmitter, 


For youR CON VENIEN CE 


amplified, impressed on a carrier wave, and 
radiated by giant tower antennae. 

The whole process of radio transmission is so 
clearly explained that any junior or senior high 
school student can easily understand the princi- 
ples involved. 

“On the Air” is recommended for showing in 
assembly, as well as in connection with courses in 
physics, general science and social studies. It is 
available in 16 mm and 35 mm and runs twenty 
eight minutes. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC 
Sundays, 2:30 p. m., E.W.T. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 





Other new Westinghouse films for school use. tener Rcaoreic & Manusacrosinc Comoe eee. 
r . ae = 306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
“Wuat is Etecrriciry?” Basic principles of electricity, ex- 
plained in words and in animated drawings, so that the 
fundamentals can be understood by any high school student. 
Runs 22 minutes. A Teachers’ Manual will be sent in 


advance for use with this film. 


I would like to show the films checked below— 
PREFERRED DATE SECOND CHOICE 
“On the Air”’ 
] “What Is Electricity?” 
] ‘*The Ramparts We Build’ 
“Electronics at Work” 

















“Tue Ramparts We Buitp.” The dramatic story of an 
American industry at war, narrated by John Nesbitt. Runs 


C) Teachers’ Manual “What Is Electricity?” 
20 minutes. 0 Teachers’ Manual “‘What Is Electricity 


Sound film cannot be run in silent projector) 
*“*ELEcTRONICS AT Work.” Comprehensive explanation of the O 16 mm O 35 mm 
6 basic functions of the electronic tube, together with 
striking shots of electronic devices at work in many industries. 
Runs 20 minutes. A 40-page booklet, ‘““The ABC of Electron- 
ics at Work” is available for teachers. 








, i ‘ , STREET 
All these are sound motion pictures, available on 16 mm or 


35 mm film, and are loaned free to schools. 
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